f 


- favour him with their custom. 


Ments for their comfort and convenicnce, one 


if necessary. Old Bedding 


* 


TON) NOI—* Trvsr 10. Gop Do waar 1s Rigat.”—Psalms. 
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On the 26th August ult., at the Great Synagogue, by the Rev 
Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Asher, Amelia, youngest 


daughter of the late Mr. Moss Moses, formerly of Ipswich, to Mr. 


Herman Levi Herman, of 279, Strand.—No cards. _ 
At Brighton, on 26th August, by Rev. M.S. Nurenberg, Mr. 
M. Wallach, of Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, to Julia, eldest 


- daaghter of Mr. C. H. Sloman, of London. 


On the 26th August, at 25, Trinity-street, Bristol, by the Rev. I. 


- Samuel, assisted by the Rev. J. Benjamin, Mr, Joseph Braham, 


of 17, St. Augustine’s-parade, Bristol, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Michael A. Jessel, of 17, St. Augustine’s parade.—No cards. 
On the 26th August, at Edinburgh, Charles Joseph, Esq., Mer- 


chant, Liverpool, to Sarah, only daughter of the late Bb. Salom, 


at the 2nd inst., at 42, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. 


‘Pr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, Samuel S. Maurice, Esq., of No. (9, 


Clifton-road East,.Sr. John’s Wood, to Emma, youngest daughter 


of the late A. Salomons, Hsq., of Brixton.—No cards, 


On the 30th Aug., at Ingram Villa, Palace-square, Upper Nor- 
wood, after a shart Lines, Isabella, eldest daughter of S. A. Kisch, 
Esq., of 8, Lancaster-place, aged 11 years, . a 


BARNSBURY SYNAGOGUE, 
BARNSBURY STREET, ISLINGTON. 


who are desirous of TAKING SEATS during the ensuing 
LIDAYS, have to apply to Mr. A.J. LION, 323, City-road, 
ov or before the 10th instant. 


7 AM PERSONS in the neighbourhood ot ISLINGTON 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE.., 
IVINE SERVICE will be commenced in the above Sy- 
nagogue on the First Day of MWD, SUNDAY, the 6th of 
September, and thenceforward, morning and evening, at the usual 


hours. 

Ladies and Gentlemen requiring SEATS will please to apply to 
SAUL ISAAC, Hon, Sec., Bayswater Synagogue, Chichester- 
place, Harrow-road. 


WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS. 
TLTANTED, TENOR SINGERS for the Choir of the 
above Synagogue. A good knowledge of music necessary. 
Apply to the Orgamist and Choir-master, Mr, VERRIN DER, 
on Wednesday next, at 6 p.m. | ) 
50, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
CHELTENHAM CONGREGATION. | 


-‘TVHE Rev. Mr. Elkin having been appointed to the Ministr 


of the Auckland Congregation, a VACANCY OCCURS in 
CHELTENHAM for a GENTLEMAN competent to undertake 
the duties of NUP 23 and PN, OMY, tM. Salary, £100 per 


AD to Montague Alex, Esq., President, 2, Rodney-terrace. 


ANTED, for the EDINBURGH HEBREW CONGRE- 
GATION, a Person quatified to officiate as Ppa, 

Say, ymy, and TEACHER; German or English preferred. 
Fixed salary £75, which, by moderate calculation, will be inercased 


— to £100, by emoluments. 


Applications to be addressed to Mr. J. Barnett, President, within 
21 days. 


WISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
4IT\O-MORROW (Saturday), the 5th Sept., tho Rev. I. A. 
i} LEVY: will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 


_o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITALS® 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, BisHopsGATE, N.E. 
HE JEWISH WARDS are nearly ALWAYS FULL. 
- FUNDS are URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain the effi- 
ciency of this truly valuable Institution. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., Lombard-street. 


By permission of the Rev. Dr. Adler. 


: R, ALEXANDER LEVY begs to inform the public 


| that he will COMMENCE BUSLNESS as BUTCHER 
and POULTERER, on September the 10th, at 42, Cross Street, 
Istina@ron, where he hopes, by supplying the best Meat, and by 
strict attention to orders, to merit the support of all those who may 


Smoked Beef, Tongues, and Worsht always on hand, 


Cc. TWYMAN, PHOTOGRAPHER, 87, High-street 
J « Ramsgate (two doors from the General Post Office,) res 
-pectfully invites the attention of visitors to the superior class of 
‘pictures taken at his Establishment; also to his excellent arrange- 


Cartes de Visite 12 for 12s.; or 24 for 21s.; in two positions, | 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
19, Bevis Marks, Ciry. 


| A BENJAMIN, having a practical knowledge of his business, | 


\, begs to inform his friends and the public in town and country 
at he has engaged on his premises first-class workmen for 


REPAIRS of WATCHES and CLOCKS. Those who will grant 


their favours will receive every attention and punctuality. 
Otice to importers of Geneva Watches.—Gold and siver examined 
@t 18s, per dozen. Security given to value of goods if required, 


A. M, COHEN anv CO. | 
B UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
DECORATORS, 
2,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC, 

Estimates given for general repairs, 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. 
©, Great Prescot Srreet, Goopman’s Fizups Lonpoy, E. 
Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


EDS and MATTRESSES ot every description 
. CLEANED and PURIFIED, from Moth and all kinds of 
xious vermin. Tick cases Cleaned and Glazed, or new ones 
and Mattresses taken in 


ge for New Spring Mattresses of a very superier description 


Apply CHARLES B ARD, Manufacturer—office, 12, Devon- 


Marriages. 


GEO, CROXTON, Secrerarys 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 ann 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE 
NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., N.S. 


College of Preceptors, London, 
The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the He- 
brew language, and its sublime literature, the Sacred Scriptures, 


osition, Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient 

istory, History of English Literature, Geography, with Map- 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and 
German Languages, and such branches of general and polite 
literature as the attainment or destination of the pupil may render 
desirable. 

Pupils intending to matriculate are prepared for their examina 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, ag sate J the subjects 
requiréd for such purpose, either .at an English or Foreign 
- The accomplishments of Music, Singing, Drawing, Swimming, 
Dancing, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises and Fencing, are 
taught by efficient Masters. : : 

The most careful attention is given to the health of the Pupils. 
The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs, ‘Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. 


address. 
THE WINTER SEMESTER WILL COMMENCE ON, 
SUNDAY, THE llrn or OCTOBER. 


BRIGHTON, 
REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powts-squareE, Briguton. 


YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT | 


TERMS INCLUSIVE. | 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors, for the 
various branches of study | 
HE MISSES COHEN have taken a house at Brighton, in 
order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the benefit 
of sea airand bathing. All applications and letters for terms, &c., 
to be addressed as above. 


S.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Roya’ 


and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com- 


Prospectuses may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 


DEVONSHIRE EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
HEBREW YOUTH. 

HE Rev. M. MENDELSSOSN, tor ten years Professor 

of the Hebrew and German [,anguages at the leading public 

and private schools in Exeter, is desirous of taking into his Esta- 
blishment nine young gentlemen (in addition to three he now has 
under his care). Mr. M., being minister of the Hebrew Congre- 
gation, will most strictly attend to the moral and religious deve- 
lopment of the pupils under his charge, and from his long and 
successful practice in Hebrew and German tuition, parents may 
feel assured their sons will acquire a thorough and grammatical 
knowledge of every branch of these languages, ‘Their general and 
secular education will be under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Templeton, M.A., of Mansion House School, whose success in 
education is well known, as he has passed at the University Loca! 
and Government Examinations more candidates than any school in 
England. Mr, M. has arranged with Mr. Templeton that the strict 
observance of the Sabbath and Festivals shall not interfere with the 
regular studies of this school, The domestic arrangements are 
under the superintendence of Mrs, M. The house is spacious, and 
the salubrity of Exeter is well known, ‘Travelling from London is 
easy and cheap, and the nearness of Exeter to the sea-coast enables 
young gentlemen to enjoy regular sea-bathing. Mr, M. is allowed 
to refer in London io the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi: and in 
Exeter to Rev. W. David, Principal of the Training College. A 
prospectus of terms and testimonials of Mr. M.’s success as a 
teacher will be forwarded on application. Address Rey. M. 
Mendelssohn, 6, Maddock’s-row, Exeter. | 


— 


| Prospect House, Silver-street, Edmonton, 
AARS. and MISS LYON beg leave to state their Vacation 


commences on Thursday, the 10th instant, and terminates 

LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 

RS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 

Vi LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident 

French Governess. Terms, includf§g English, Hebrew, French 
and German, 40 Guineas per annum, 

Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. # 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstadt, one 


| hour by rail from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, The Chief Rabbi, Rev. 


Dr. Adler; Mr. 5. J. Rubenstein, 22, Argyll-st-ret, Regent-street ; 
Mr. Jacobs, 33, Haymarket, have kindly allowed references to them; 
as also has Mr. Mombarh, 6, South-street,’Finsbur -square, The 
‘latter, being personally well acquainted with the Hetablishmnent. 
will be happy to give any information, or to forward prospectuses. 
Dr. Joel will visit London in the middle days of the ensuing 
Tabernacle holilays to take charge of pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT ‘FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr. Lotb, Chief Rabbi 
of Belgium.) 
ONDUCTED by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 
English and German Governess, 39, Ruz pe 1a Limite 
BrussELs, The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 
usual branches‘of a liberal education. 
For references and further particulars, address the Rev. M 
Keysor, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditech, London, and M. Ad 
Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New North 
road, London, | 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, BRUSSELS. 


CHaAUssEE, No. 40, THE ZooLoGicat 
GARDEN | 
HIS Institute offers to its Pupils a most caretul 
EDUCATION, thorough instruction in religion in general, 
| and especially commercial sciences, .The greatest solicitude is 
or further iculars and prospectus apply to the ctor, 
L. KAHN, or ge Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chevalier, Chief Rabbi of 
Belgium; L. 1] , Esq., President of the Consistoire Israélite, 
idem; J. R. Bischoffsheim, Chevalier, Sénateur, &c. &e., idem; 
Joseph Oppenheim, Chevalier, Vice-President of the Consistoire 
Israélite, Provincial Councillor, &c. idem; J. Wiefer; Esgq., 
Chevalier, idem; Adam Spielmann, Banker, Lombard-street, No 
79, nee London ; Wiener, Esq., Ebury-street, Eaton- 
TN.B. Letters to be addressed, until the Ist of October, Rue de 


| 


| BONUS DIVISION, 
E INSURANCE, & 
Cross, Loypon, | 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 


Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, all paid up. 


Sheffield NEAVE 
sheffield Esq., Chairman. 
William DENT, Esq., De uty-Chairman, 
Geo. Carr GLYN, Esq., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, ae Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., F.R.S, 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S: 
Esq.) T. M. Weguelin, Esq. M.P, 

olin Edward Johnson, Esq. Richard t. EB 
Richard Lambert Jones, RS 


Nathaniel*Montefiore, Esq. ‘Benjamin Windus, Esq. 


Lire DEPARTMENT—FREDERICK Henpaixs, ActuaRY 


Atthe close ofthe present year 1863, a BONUS DIVISION 
will be made on GLOBE PROFIT-SCALE LIFE POLICIES 
for the Five Years then ended. , 


= Classes of FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITY Business trans- 
acted. 


MERCANTILE INSURANCES AT REDUCED RATES. 
During the last Ten Years the Fine Insurance Duty paid by 
the GLoBE has INCREASED from £35,75+ to £47,856. | 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH,F.R.S., Secretary, 
COALS! COALS!! COALS!!! 


| D. DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.), has arranged | 
t 


y with several Wharfingers for the delivery of his coals from 
their Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead, Kingsland, and 


Pacdington ; as also with the Great Northern, Great Western, and 


Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash priees for Double 
Screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, Haswell, 
Stewarts Lambton, and Tees, 24s, per ton; Seconds, 23s; Best 
Ruabon, 22s; Seconds, 198; Best Silkstone, 2ls; Selected, Is. 
extra; Nuts, 15s.; G Chambers, 2ls.; Two Pitts, 20s.; Robin 
Hood, 19s.; Rothwell Haigh, 19s.; Haigh Moor, 18s.; Derby 
Bright, 17s.; Barnsley, 17s, 6d.; Best Clay Cross, 20s.; Seconds, 
18s. All other descriptions of Coals at the daily published prices, 
Cuter Orrice.—l4, St. Mary Axe, 


us » 


RISTUL.—The Jewish public and travellers are respect- 


fully informed that S. FONSECA has OPENED a PRIVATE 
and COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE for their reception, 


and trusts that by every attention, coupled with moderate charges, — 


to meet with liberal support.—i4, Thomas street, Bristol, next to 
the Bell Inn, within five minutes’ walk of the Railway Station. 


COMMERCIAL PRIVATE HOTEL, 
116, Srreet, LiverPoou. 

STERN, in respectfully acknowledging the liberal 

support afforded him for many years past has much pleasure 

in informing his numerous friends and the public, that he has 

REMOVED from 112, Duke Street, tothe above very SPACIOUS 

and COMMODIOUS HOUSE (formerly the residence of the late 

Colonel Bolton) containing large Commercial and Private Sittung 

and Bed Rooms, Scwck Rooms, Fire-proof Rooms for valuable 
property,&c, Cold and Hot Water Baths. 

S. Stern in soliciting a continuance of the favors hitherto bestowed 
on him, begs to assure his friends, that no efforts shall be spared to 
afford every attention, and to study the comfort those who may 
honour him with their paronage. | 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that they have VACANCIES in their Es- 
tablishment for a few select Boarders. References exchanged, 
10, Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand, 
33, King-street, Covent garden.—A Drawing-room floor, with 
other apartments, with or without Board, 7 | 


Ms BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 


HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 


| Board and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 


Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for Two or 


| e Resident 
Boarders 


BERNSTEIN’S Private and Commercial BOARDING 

e HOUSE, 1, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE, E.C.,, 

Board and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners at two o’clock. 
Accommodation for one or two Resident Boarders, 


)URNISHED APARTMENTS for two or [three gentle. 
men, with or without partial Board, Terms moderate. Apply 
k. D., 12, Barnsbury-street, Upper-street, Islington, nearly op 


site the Synagogue. Omnibuses to the City and West End every = 


five minutes. 


O LET.—A FURNISHED BED-ROOM and use of Sit- 

ting-room, with or without Partial Board, in the house of a 

respectable Jewish family. Address M., Post Office, Leigh-street, 
Burton Creseent. | | | 


LET in a Jewish family of the highest respectability, consist- 
ing of reception rooms and several bedrooms, with board and 
attendance, for five or six weeks, from the llth September next. 
Address X. M T., General Post Office, Ship-street, Brighton. 


Litas seven ys Berlin University man, who was for the 


last seven years tutor in an English family, is now disengaged, 
2ualitied to teach thoroughly the various branches of Mathematical 


Address, Moritz Hille, 11, Caledonian-road, N. 
A GERMAN LADY, who hes during nearly two years 
a 


resided as GOVERNESS in England, is desirous to obtain 
SITUATION in a Jewish family, She can teach her own lan- 
guage, the rudiments of Hebrew, and speaks French and English 
uently. For references apply Marine House, Dover. | 


ANTED, by a Jewess who thoroughly understands her 
| business, a SITUATION as COOK. Geod character. 
Address A. Z., 25, Windmill-street, Tottenham-court-road. 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 


TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italiaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dioners,. Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blanc-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 

arties, the greatest satisfaction has been ex | 
which Mrs. S. and Son have served the entertainments} 


comnestion with the shop in 


DRIGHTON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE 


and Physical science, and to assist in the study of languages. — 


at the manner 
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mounted the pi 


' persecuted everywhere except in his dominions. 


French, according to the Jewish law ? 


JEWISH GHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


(SEPTEMBER 4, 1°63 


‘OUR COMMUNAL WBEKLY GOSSIP. 
| governed solely by custom. 


{ We deem'it right to state that'we do not identify oursélves with 
our correspondent’s opinions. | : 
Tae Last or THE 
You referred in your leader last week to the humane 
laws concerning the Jews enacted, in the middle of the 
14th century, by Casimir the Great, of Poland, and al- 
luded to the relation of this wise and good king to a 
Jewish maiden, Estherka. Now this relation is more than 
a legend. I have been assured that to this day there are 
Jewish families at Cracow who trace their pedigree to this 
very Estherka, and that her grave is still shown in the 
Jewish burial-ground of that city. Intimate relations 
between Jews and Christians in former ages were by no 
means rare in Poland. They sometimes even led to 


-eonversions to Judaism. You yourself have in these pages 


recorded twoinstances thereof. T heone was that ofa Polish 


- gount in the 17th century, who, having embraced Judaism, 
~ and in consequence thereof renounced his title and high 


position, nevertheless ultimately fell a sacrifice to the 
revenge of his family, which persecuted and persecuted the 


convert, and as he refused to renounce the newly-acquired 


convictions, at last prevailed upon the authorities to con- 
demn him to death, and to burn him at Wilna, The 
second instance*was that of a gentlewoman at Cracow, in 
the 16th century, who in her 80th year courageously 
‘in order to expiate with her life the 
awful crime of having embraced Judaism. It was in vain 


- that the bishop and the clergy exerted all their eloquence 
to bring her back from her fatal errors, and thus to save 
her from a terrible death in this and from perdition in the 


next world. ‘The intellect of this heroic woman proved as 
strong as her faith. I can therefore easily believe that 
King Casimir permitted the children born to him by his 
beloved Estherka to be brought up in her religion. But 
while I fully credit the tradition in the Jewish community 
of Cracow to which I referred, I am yet not prepared to 
believe that the king’s wise laws concerning the Jews 
sprang from his attachment to a daughter of this race. 
Casimir, in all his legislative. enactments with all classes 
of his subjects, showed himself a wise and a good king, 
far, far, in advance of his age. The king, whose keen 
glance could penetrate through the midst of centuries and 
perceive the great importance of a class of persons then 
everywhere treated as boadmen, only a little raised above 
the cattle with which they ploughed the ground ; the mo- 
narch whose feeling heart so considerately cared for the 
interests of the serfs.as to earn for him the most honoura- 
ble title that can be given to a prince—the King of the 
Peasants, that is, of the mass of the people, and not of the 
aristocracy only—such a king could not have required any 
special prompting to induce him to ameliorate the condi. 
tion of a most useful and numerous class of subjects, then 
A mo- 
narch of the stamp of Casimir the Great must have 


immense void between the nobility and the peasants, and 


— could not but have been most anxious to secure them against 


all persecution. 


THE JEWS IN FRANCE AND HOLLAND 


AND THE CONVOCATION OF THE 
SANHEDRIM. | | | 


The inquiries whic were propounded to the Sanhe- 


- drim at Paris, by the Commissioners of Napoleon, were 


as follows: | | 
1. Is polygamy allowed by the Jewish law ? 
2. Is divorce recognized and permitted among them ? 
3. Are Jews allowed, by their regulations, to inter- 
marry with Christians ? | | 
4. Woald the Jews in France regard the French 
people as strangers, or as brethren? ace 
5. In what relation would the Jews stand toward the 
6. Do those Jews who are born in France consider it 
their native land? and are they bound to obey the law 


and customs of the country ? 


7. Who are the electors of the Rabbis? _ 

8. What legal powers do the Rabbis possess ? 
9. Are the election and authority of the Rabbis 
grounded on law, or merely on custom? 

10. Are the Jews forbidden to engage in any business? 
_ 11. Is usury to their brethren prohibited by the law ? 

12. Is it lawful, or unlawful, to practice usury with 
To these twelve searching inquiries the .Sanhedrim, 
after due and careful deliberation, sent the following 
‘answers :— 
__ 1. Polygamy is unlawfal, being declared such by a 
decree of the Synod of Rabbis held at Worms in 1030. 


Divorce is allowed by the Jewish law for various’ 


causes; but on this subject the Jews cheerfally obey 


_ the decisions of the civil laws of the land in which they 
happen to reside, 


3. Intermartiages with Christians are not forbidden ; 
but as differences and disputes often arise as to the cere- 


mony of marriage and the education of children, such 


unions are generally regarded as inexpedient. 
The Jews in France recognise the French people, in 
the fullest sense, as their brethren. | 
_§ The relation of the Jew to the Frenchman is the 
same as the relation of the Jew tothe Jew, the only 
distinction between them being that of religion. = 
6. The Jews, even while they were oppressed by the 
French monarchs, regarded France as their country. 
How much more readily will they do so, after they have 
been admitted to equal rights. 


tothe election of Rabbis. They are usually chosen by 
the heads of each family in the community. | 
§. The Rabbie have no judicial power ; that belongs: 
exclusively to the Sanbedrim. As the Jews of France 


end Italy enjoyed the equal protection of the laws -at 
that time, there was no necessity to confer any juris- 


diction or authority on theirteachers, 


of them were to establish 


|land or in agriculture. 


9, Phe election and authority of the Rabbis are 


10. There is no law which forbids the Jews to engage 
in any kind of business.) The Talmud enjoins that 
every Jew shall be taught some trade. 

11 and 12. The Mostie law forbids unlawful in- 
terest; but that was a regulation intended for an agri- 
cultutal people. The Talmud allows interest to be 
taken from brethren and strangers, but forbids usury. 


answers of the Sanhedrim. _ It was evident to him, from 
the spirit of the replies, that the Kabbis were disposed 


to make their laws and usages subservient to his autho- 


tity. Tfe formed a regular plan for the organisation of 


the Jews throughout his empire. Every two thousand 
ye and consistory, 
to which one principal and two inferior rabbis should 
belong with.three householders of the town where the 
Consistory was held. This body was to select twenty- 
five notables, or representatives, as their council, for 
which office all usurers and bankrupts should be regarded 
as ineligible. The doty of this Consistory was to watch 
over the conduct of the Rabbis, taking care that they 
taught nothing contrary to the answers given by the 
Great Sanhedrim to the questions of Napoleon. The 
Central Consistory was to be located at Paris, and to be 
the supreme tribunal of the Jews in tie empire. It was 
to have the power to appoint and depose the Rabbis, 
whose duty it also was to make the decrees of the San- 


hedrim public: and it had authority, to inculcate obedi- | 


ence to the laws; to encourage the Jews to enter into 
military service ; and to pray in the synagogues for the 
welfare of the imperial family. : | 

In 1807 Napoleon convened another great Sanhedrim 
at Paris. To this assembly the Rabbis from various 
other countries, especially from Holland, were invited, 
in order that the principles promulgated by the body 
might acquire general authority among the Jews. The 
Rabbi Segre, of Vercelli, was chosen President. 
Great pomp attended their proceedings; and their 
deliberations resulted chiefly in confirming the judg- 
ments and opinions previously given. —Tbe organization 
of the Synagogues, as proposed by the Emperor, was 
approved by the Sanhedrim. According to a statistical 
account published by the Great Consistory of Paris at 
this time, there were then eighty thousand two hundred 
Jews in France: of these, one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five were landed proprietors, not including 
the owners of houses in towns ; there were two thousand 
three hundred and sixty workmen; two hundred 
and fifty manufacturers; seven hundred and ninety- 
seven military men, among whom were officers of all 
ranks, from Marsbals of the empire downward.—Among 
the ‘Marshals were doubtless reckoned Massena and 


Soult, 
perceived the importance of a class calculated to fill the | 


The Jews throughout France were at first highly 
gratiiied at the inteiest taken by the Emperor in their 
affairs, and at the regulations which he made in reference 
to them. But their joy was soon afterward diminished by 
an edict which he issued in those provinces which bordered 
on the Rhine; by which he forbade them to lend money 
to minors without the knowledge of their parents or 
guardians or to wives without the knowledge of their 
husbands, or to soldiers without the permission of their 
officers.—This decree also made void all acknowledg- 
ments of indebtedness for which the “ value received” 
could not be proved. It also required all Jews engaged 
in commerce to take out a patent, and those who were 
Strangers in France to invest some property in 
Nevertheless, in West- 
phalia, Napoleoa exerted a favorable influence by 
supporting the benevolent endeavors of a Jew named 
Jacobson, who devoted himself to the diffusion of 
education among his brethren, and who was the means 
of establishing elementary schools, and an institution 


forthe proper instruction of teaclers among them. 
A singular circumstance connected with the relation | 


of the I’rench Jews to Napoleon I. was that on the 
occasion of celebrating the birthday of the Emperor, 
some of his Jewish admirers profanely blended the 
cipher of Napoleop and Josephine with the name of 
Jehovah—a word which the Jews venerate with great 
solemnity ; and also elevated the imperial eagle above 
a representation of the Ark of the Covenant. Such an 


| exhibition of profane adulation was offensive to every 


right-minded Jew.. From the time of the first Napoleon 
to the present, the condition of the Hebrew race in 
France has not been greatly varied. They have ever 
since retained their social and political equality, notwith- 
standing the numerous revolutions of government which 


have taken place. Many of them have attained distine- 


tion in finance, war, and literature. In 1830 M. Meril- 
hou, \the Minister of Public Worship, declared, as tne 
result of his observation and experience, during iKe 
forty years after the emancipation of this . oppressed 


banners, in arts, sciences and Jmanufactures, they had, 
daring the quarter of a century, given ample refutation 
to all the calumnies of their oppressors.” One singular 
result followed this prosperity, which deserves to be 
named. The freedom which the French Jews have so 
long enjoyed from tyranny and persecution, has led to 


| greater indifference on their part to their réligion. In 


France there are more of what are termed “ infidel 
Jews ”—believers in no religion whatever—than in any 
other. Their feelings and sympathies have been 


: | absorbed in the great movements which have been going 
_» 7, “Phere is no definite and uniform rule in reference 


forward..in that (country; and in becoming more 
thorougtily Frenchmen, they have at the same time 
become in the same degree, less identified with Judaism. 
In Franee, in recent: years, a school of thinkers has 
arisen among the Jews, who have pretended to erect 
upon the Mosaic law a new and universal religion, 


which chall supersede all others, Christianity incluted. 


| Prominent in this school of French Jews was the learned 


Napoleon expressed himself satisfied with these 


to acknowledge the supremacy of his government, and | 


| constituents of 1815, 1840, and 1848. 


people, that “in the offices of State, under the French | 


| Parisian J. Salvador, the author of anable History of 
the Roman Dominion in Judes, But the views of thi, 
faction, though propagated with ability, have never 
attained any very decided success or diffusion. 

‘When the French armies invaded the Netherlands jp 
1795, they were the means of introducing into that 
country, by ‘degrees, a complete emancipation of the 
Hebrews.- Yet, strange as it may appear, the Dutch 
Jews entertained very different sentiments in reference 
to the great popular movements of that era from those 
of the French Jews; and received with considerable 
caution, the progressive and radical ideas then propa. 


in the Netherlands were upon principle opposed to 
revolutionary movements. Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews who had settled in the country and attached to. 
monarchical principles were prejudiced in favor of the 
aristocracy, and were devotedly attached to the House 
of Orange. Even the Jews of the German and Polish 
synagogues in Holland were not disposed to exchange: 
their ancient Israelitish nationality for the new politica]: 
character offered them by the revolutionary government, 
It is true, however, that a small number of persong 


| belonging to both synagogues, who were distinguished 


for their talents and enterprise, exhibiteda sympathy 
with the prevailing, far-extending spirit of the age; and 
established a political association under the title of 
* Felix Libertate,” for the diffusion of the new opinions 
and the defence of those rights which were guaranteell, 
to them in common with their co-religionists. This 


a schism in the synagogues; and the partisans of the 
new ideas founded an independent.and separate syna 
gogue, named Adath Jeshuran, which maintained a 
distinct existence until the reign of William the First, 

In 1795 the new Batavian republic was founded ; and 
those persons who resided within its limits were divide 
in their sentiments in reference to the political equality 
of the Jews. Among them there were many admirers 
of the Revolution of 1789 in Holland. Yet these 
regarded the Christian religion as the established faith 
in the latter country, and therefore had objections 
{o the complete naturalization of the Hebrews as 


opinion was defended by many eminent members of 
the Protestant Churches. Prominent in this class was 
Van Hameteveldt, a distinguished pastor and professor, 
He was opposed to allowing the Jews the right to vote 
in the National Assembly in the year 1796, on the 
ground that they were aliens; and mast besuch, in 
consequence of the fact that, as he believed, the Jews 
would all be converted to Christianity and would soon 
return in a body to Palestine.—The opposite opinion 
was entertained by a very eminent and. influential 
citizen, named Schimmelpennineck, who afterward 
became the ‘‘ Grand Pensionary.”” He and his party 
ultimately triumphed in the Assembly, and obtained 
the passage of alaw by which the Jews entitled to 
election to seats in that body. Soon afterward several 
Jews were chosen as members of the municipal 
goverment, and the Courts of Amsterdam, and also of 
the National Assembly at the Hague. Under the govern 
‘ment of Louis Napoleon, the brother of the French 
Emperor, and afterward under the restored House of 
Orange, the Jews became reconciled to their new 
political rights. Nevertheless they never felt much 


sympathy with the Great Sanhedrim at Paris, to the 


meetings of which they refused to send any deputies 
from among their Rabbis. It was only from the synas 
gogue of Adath Jeshurun that three deputies were sent 
to that tribunal. These were Charles Asser, an eminent 
Dutch jorist; De Lemon, a distinguished physiciaa, 
whe was subsequently, in 1813, confined in the 
Castle of Ham, on account of supposed conspiracy 
against the government of the first Napoleon; and M, 
Liitwark, a celebrated Polish mathematician, who 
resided at Amsterdam. 

_ After the restoration of the House of Orange to tae 
government of Holland, the principle of the absolute 
equality of all the inhabitants of the country in the eyes 
of the law, was proclaimed and recognized by the several 
! The result of 
this impartial and just distribution of rights was, that 
the Jews soon became promoted to offices of importance 
and responsibility, such as governors of towns, members 
of the judicial body, and representatives in the National 


Assembly. Many Israelites have obtained eminence 


and distinction in Holland, in consequence of the equal 
protection of the laws which they enjoyed in that country 
during the progress of the present century. Among 
their prominent men were Dr. Jonas Meyer, the author 
of the “Judicial Institutions of the Chief States of 
Europe,” who was distinguished as a jurist, and Drs. 
Heilbron and Davis, whose reputation as physicians Was 
European.— Smucker. | 


Tue Lire Wirnin.—Oor earthly lives may waste, 
and wear like the dropping sand; but the inner lifecan 
never waste nor wear. lime writes no wrinkles upoo 
its brow. It is no fleeting shadow, no wasting drea®. 
It must remain unimpaired till it reaches that beautiful 
land where angels dwelland rejoice forever i0. the 
presence of God. 


HottowayY’s Pu1s.—Indisputable Facts— 
The merits of these remedies have been and are acknowledged 
in both hemispheres, and few would presume to impag™ 
experience of the whole world. Testimonials from all parts 
vouch for their efficacy af curatives, The Ointment 6007 
displays its virtues, in overcoming abscesses, swellings of 
joints, enlargements of the glands, cutaneous eruptions, 80FC% 
ulcers, and in allaying inflammation and pain in rheumat 
and gout. It heals by cleansing all animal fiuids with ‘ 
it comes in contact, and promotes a sound and | 
‘eure. It removes -all obstructions. to the ‘free circulate 
through the minutest vessels, and 


stantly securing pure blood. The pills effect generally 
| the ointment accomplishes locally, 


gated. The greater majority of the Jewish synagogues | 


difference in political sentiment, however, occasionef! 


equal to all other citizens in the sight of thelav. This | 


irs mischief 
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(THE JEWISH STATESMAN SAOD ADDAULA 
AND RABBI MEIR, OF ROTHENBURG. 
(Continued from our last.) 


If the Khan Argun previously confided offices to | 
Hebrews and Christians on account of his hatred to the | 
Mahometans, he did it now because a Hebrew states- 


man stood at the head of the government of the state. 
Hebrews and Christians, who in Europe repelled each 
other, in Asia, at least under Argun’s government, went 
hand in hand. Saod.Addaula appointed one of his 
brothers, Fakhr-Addaula, collector of the taxes of Irak; 
another, Arun-Addania, he placed over the district of 
Diarbekir (Mesopotamia) ; and his relatives, Lebid, 
Schemes-Addaula, Abu-Mansur,, over Fars (Persia), 
‘Taberistan, and Adherbeig’an. In general the financial 
public offices were filled by Hebrews or Christians ; for 
the ruling Moguls were only warriors, and had no 
knowledge of government. In time, Sacd-Addaula 
was so highly respected in the Iranian dominions, 
because of the faithfulness with which he served his 
master, that all affairs of the goverment, even those 
pertaining to the war department, were transacted 
according to his advice, as Argun would undertake 
nothing without first consulting his Hebrew minister. 
But he also deserved the high favour which IIchan 
- bestowed upon him; for he introduced law and order 
- into the departments in which until then caprice, abuse, 
and violence had reigned. | | 
_ The population of the Persian Khanste consisted, as 
already mentioned, of a minority — the conquering 
Moguls, and a majority—the conquered Mohamedans, 
and between these there continually existed a tacit war. 
The Mogul warriors, accustomed to placing their heel 


upon the neck of the conquered, exercised the right 


of the sword. The judges dared not in differences be- 
tween Moguls and the native population give an impar- 
tial decision, as they lived in continual fear of the great 
and small tyrants. Saod-Addaula exerted himself to 
put an end to this state of lawlessness and oppression, 
and he succeeded in restoring a certain order to 
shattered society. He prohibited the military com- 
manders from intermeddling in the administration of 
justice, and he enjoined on the tribunals of justice to 
protect the weak and innocent from deeds of vio- 
lence. The principal Moguls were interdicted from 
extorting provisions, horses aid mules, and even the 
governors were no longer permitted to burden the 
peasants by making them furnish means of transporta- 
tion for the conveyance of the royal treasury. As the 
Moguls had.as yet no code of Jaws to decide civil causes, 
Saod- Addaula ordained in the name of Argun, that the 
Mohamedan law-books and law- practice should be taken 
as a guidance. | | | 

As a man of learning he encovraged science, settled 
large peusions upon {earned men and anthors, and en- 
couraged literary productions. Therefore he was 
lauded and praised both in prose and verse by the men 
of the pen.* Should his cotemporary co-religionists 
‘who through him attained high offices in the govern- 


ment, of which they had a right to be proud, have neg- 


lected to hand down his memory to posterity? Should 
they not have spoken a single word in praise of him? 
This is very unlikely. | 

Fragments from a Divan of an old oriental poet, who 
seems to have been secretly in Bagdad, celebrate in 
song besides the chief of a school and Gam Ali and 
other persons also the Hebrew favourite of a prince, by 
the name of Mardahai Ibn-Alcharbija, ‘‘ when the 
same returned from viewing the palace of the treasury.” 
Of him the unknown poet sings in melodious strains 
which are borrowed from the Hebrew-Spanish poets.— 

“ A brilliant prince is Mardahai, : 

True and mighty in ruling, beloved by the king and the 

great ones, | 

He goes forth in princely splendour, 

And the bards do receive him with songs. 

He protects with his pinions the nation of God, 

_ And over it he doth spread out his cloud, | 

His name is in the mouth of the great and the small, 

God has in his days granted the government to the holy nation. 
These verses deseribeSaod-Addaula. Nor does Hebrew 
history in the east know of a single person, either in the 
sinking caliphate or later in the days of the sultans, 
who occupied such a high position. It is therefore 
highly probable that Saod-Addaula stood in high esti- 
mation among his co-religionists and the men of his 
race, under the name of Mardahai Ibn-Alcharbija. In- 
deed, a Christian writer relates: ‘‘ The Hebrews 


out .of the most distant lands poured to Saod- 


- Addaula’s seat and said as out of one mouth: “ In 
truth, as the lord of redemption, and the hope of His 
glory, has God sent this man for the Hebrews in the 

~The report of the favourable condition of the He- 


brews in the east must also have reached the Hebrews 


of Germany. For just at that time, exactly in the year 
1286, many Hebrew families of Mayence, Speier, 
Worms, Oppenheim, and generally out of the Wetterau, 
emigrated “ across” the sea, and left their houses as 
well as estates behind. An idea can be formed of the 
extent of the Hebrew emigration across the sea when it 
is credibly affirmed, that in Mayence alone more than 
fifty houses were deserted and confiscated by the council 
as city property. The German Hebrews seem to have 
regarded the prosperity which their brethren in the east 
enjoyed, as the beginning of the Messianic period of 
grace. But the annually recurring accusations of the 
murder of Christian children and their attendant san- 
guinary persecutions were indeed also motives for the 
Hebrews to seek a safe asylum. ce ae 

(To be continued.) 

* D’Ohsian histoiredes Mongoles T. III. chap. I, p. 38: Sad- 
od Deules (le minister israelite) réunit autour de lui des savants et 
des literateurs qu’il encourageait dans leurs travaux; aussi com- 
posa-t-on a sa louange un grand numbre de piéces en vers et en 


prose. Une partie de ces pangyriques fut recueillie dans un volume 
uel on attacha son | 


The continuer of the Syrian chronicle of Abulsarach 


‘Bar-Hebracus, p. 592. 


(PARALLEL BETWEEN THE BIBLE AND 
HOMER. 
BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 

So much has been written on the Bible,—it has been 
so repeatedly commented upon,—that the only method 
perhaps now left to produce a conviction of its beauties 
1s to compare it with the works of Homer. Consecrated 
by ages,.these poems’ have become invested with a 
venerable character which justifies the parallel and 
removes all idea of profanation. If Jacob and Nestor 
are not of the same family, both at least belong to the 
early ages of the world, and you feel that it is buta 
step from the palace of Pylos to the tents of Israel. 

In what respect the Bible is more beautifal than 
Homer—what resemblances and what differences exist 
between it and the productions of that poet,—such ‘are 
the subjects which we purpose to examine. Let us 


contemplate those two magnificent monuments, which 


stand like solitary columns at the entrance to the temple 
of genius, and form its simple, its majestic peristyle. 
In the first place, it is a curious spectacle to behold 


the world, the languages in which Moses and Lyeurgus 
published their laws, and David and Pindar chanted 
their hymns, The Hebrew, concise, energetic, with 
searcely and inflection in its verbs, expressing twenty 
shades of a thought by the mere apposition of a letter, 
proclaims the idiom of a people who, by a remarkable 
combination, unite primitive simplicity with a profound 
knowledge of mankind. | 

The Greek displays, in its intricate conjugations, in 
its endless inflections, in its diffuse eloquence, a nation 
of an imitative and social genius,—a nation elegant 
and vain, fond of melody and prodigal of words, 
Would the Hebrew compose a verb, he needs but know 


singular of the preterite tense. He then has at once 
all the tenses and moods, by introducing certain servile 
letters before, after, or between those three radical 
letters. | 

The Greek meets with much more embarrassment. 
He is obliged to consider the characteristic, the 
termination, the augment, and the penaltima, of certain 


more difficult to be discovered, as the characteristic is 
lost, transposed, or takes up an unknown letter, 
according to the very letter before which it happens to 
be placed. 

These conjugations, Hebrew and Greek, the one 
so simple and so short, the other so compounded 
and so prolix, seemto bear the stamp of the genius 
and mannérs of the people by whom they were respec- 
tively formed. The first retraces the concise language 
of the Patriarch who goes alones to visit his neighbour 
at the well of the palm-tree; the latter reminds you of 
the pro!ix eloquence of the Pelasgian on presenting 
himself at the door of his host. 

If you take at random any Greek or Hebrew 
substantive, you will be still better able to discover the 
genius of the two languages. ‘‘ Nesher,” in Hebrew 
signifies an ‘‘eagle ;” it is derived from the verb shur, 
to contemplate, because the eagle gazes steadfastly at 
the sun. The Greek for eagle is rapid flight. 

The children-of Israel were struck with what is most 
sublime inthe eagle; they beheld him motionless on 
the mountain rock watching the orb of day on his return. 

The Athenians perceived only the impetuous flight 
of the bird and that motion which harmonized with the 
peculiar movement of their own thoughts. Such are 


so frequently employed in the Bible, and those allusions 
to sounds, courses and passages, which so repeatedly 
occur in Homer. | Ee | | 

Our terms of comparison will be, Simplicity ; 
Antiquity of Manners; Narration; Description; 
Comparisons or Images; the Sublime, Let us examine 
the first of these terms, — 
| SIMPLICITY. | 

The simplicity of the Bible is more concise and more 
solemn: the simplicity of Homer more diffuse and more 
lively ; the former is sententions, and employs the same 
terms for the expression. of new ideas; the latter is 
fond of ¢xpatiating, and often repeats in the same 
nhrases what has been said before. ‘The simplicity of 
Scripture is that of an ancient priest, Who, imbued with 
all the sciences, human and divine, pronounces from the 
recess of the sanctuary the precise oracles of wisdom. 
The simplicity of the poet of Chios is that of an aged 
traveller, who, beside the hearth of his hast, relates a!! 


quered life, 
ANTIQUITY OF MANNERS. 
The sons of the sheplerds of the East tend. their 


returns to Troy, it is to reside in a palace among slaves 
and in the midst of luxury. A tent, a frugal table, 


to expect at the paternal home. 

No sooner does a visitor arrive at the habitation of a 
prince in Homer than the women, and sometimes even 
the king’s daughter herself, lead the stranger to the 
bath.— He is anointed with perfumes, water is brought 
him in ewers of gold and silver, he is invested with a 
purple mantle, conducted to the festive hall and seated 


workmanship. Slaves mingle wine. and water in goblets, 
and present the gifts of Ceres ina basket ; the master of 


| the house helps him to the juicy portion of the offering, 


of whiclr he gives him five times more than to any of 
the others. The greatest cheerfulness prevails during 


plenty.—When they have finished eating; the stranger 
is requested to relate his history. At length, when he is 
about to depart, rich presents are made him, let his 


appearance at first haye been ever so mean; for it is 


precisely those images of sun, fire and mountains, 


the competition of the two most ancient languages in 


the three radical ietters which form the third person 


persons in the tenses of the verbs; modifications the 


that he bas learned in the course of a long and che- 


flocks like the sons of the king of Ilium. But if Paris 


rustic attendant,—this is all that Jacob’s children have 


in a beautiful chair of ivory raised upon a step of curious | 


the ‘repast, and hunger is soon appeased inthe midst of 


| 


supposed that he is either a god who comes thusdis- 
guised to surprise the heart of kings, or at least an 


unfortunate man, and consequently a favorite of Jupiter. 


Beneath the tent of Abraham the reception is different, 
The patriarch himself goes forch to meet his guest; he 
salutes him, and then pays his adorations to God. 
The sons lead away the camels, and the daugters: 
fetch them water to drink, The feet of the traveller 
are washed; he seats himself on the ground, and 
partakes in silence of the repast of hospitality, No 
inquiries are made of him ; he stays or pursues his journey 
as he pleases, At his departure a covenantis made 


with him, and a stone is erected: as a memorial of the — 


treaty. This simple altar is designed to inform future, 
ages that two men of ancient times chanced to meet in 
the road of life, and that, after having behaved to one. 
another like two brothers, they parted never to come 
together again, and to interpose vast regions between 
their graves. | | 

Take notice that the unknown guest isa stranger with 
Homer and a traveller in the Bible. What different 
views of humanity !—The Greek implies merely a 
a political and local idea, where the Hebrew conveys 
a moral and universal sentiment. ae 

In Homer, all civil transactions take place with pomp 
and parade. A judge seated in the midst of the public 
place pronounces his sentences with a loud voice, 


Nestor on the seashore presides at sacrifices or harangues 


the people. Nuptial rites are accompanied with torches, . 
epithalamiums, and garlands suspended from the doors ;. 
an army, a whole nation, attends the funeral of a king ; 
an oath is taken in the name of the Furies, with dreadful 
imprecations. 
Jacob, under 8 palm-tree at the entrance of his tent, 
administers justice to his shepherds. ‘* Pat thy hand 
under my thigh,” said the aged Abraham to his servant, 
“‘and swear to go into Mesopotamia,” Two words are 


sufficient to conclude a marriage by the side of a 


fountain. The servant conducts the bride to the son of 
his master, or the master’s son engages to tend the 
flocks of his father-in-law for seven yeatsin order to 
obtain hisdaughter. A patriarch is carried by his sons 
after his death to the sepulchre of his ancestors in the 
field of Ephron. These customs are of higher antiquity 
than those delineated by Homer, becanse they are more 
simple; they have also acalmness and a solemnity not. 
to be found in the former. : 
NARRATION. 

The narrative of Homer is interrupted by digressions, 
harangues, descriptions of vessels, garments, arms, and 
sceptres, by genealogies of men and things, Proper 
name; are always sureharged with epithets. A hero 
seldom fails to be divine, like the immortals, honoured 
by the nations asa God. A princess in sure to have 


handsome arms: her shape always resembles the trunk © 


of the palm tree of Delos, an” she owes her locks to the 
youngest of the graces. 

The narrative of the Bible is rapid, without digression, 
without circumlocution; itis broken into short sentences, 
and the persons are named without flattery. These 
names are incessantly recurring, and the pronoun is 
scarcely ever used instead of them,—a circumstance 
which, added to the frequent repetition of the conjunc- 
tion and, indicates by this extraordinary simplicity a 
society much nearer to the state of nature than that 
sung by Homer. All the selfish passions are awakened 
in the characters of the Odyssey, whereas they are 
dormant in those of Genesis. 

| 4. DESCRIPTIONS. 

The descriptions of Homer are prolix, whether they 
be of the pathetic or terrible character, melancho'y or 
cheerful, energetic or sublime. | | 

The Bible, in all its different species of description, 


gives in general but one single trait ; but.this is striking, — 


and distinctly exhibits the object to our view. 
5. COMPARISONS. | 
The comparisons of Homer are lengthened out by 
incidental circumstances; they are little pictures hung 
around an edifice to refresh the eye of the spectator, 
fatigued with elevation of the domes, by calling his 
attention to natural scenery and rural manners. | 
The comparisons of the Bible are generally expressed 
in a few words; itis a lion a torrent, a storm, a 
conflagration, that roars, falls, ravage-, consumes. 
Circumstantial similes, however, are also met with ; 
but then, an oriental torn is adopted, and the object is 
personified, as pride in the cedar, &c. 
6, THE SUBLIME. 
Finally, the sublime in Homer commonly arises from 


the general combination of the parts and arrives by 


degrees at its acme. 


In the Bible it is always unexpectad : it bursts upon. 
you like lightning, and you are left wounded by the — 
thunderbolt before you know how you were strack by it. 


In Homer, agin, the sublime consists-in the mag- 


nificence of the words harmonizing with the majesty of 


thought. | 


In the Bible, on the contrary, the highest sublimity. 


often arises froma vast discordance between the majesty 
of the ideas and the littleness, nay, the triviality, of 
the word that expresses them. : 
jected to a terrible shock ; for when, exalted by thought, 
it has soared to. the loftiest regicns, all on a sudden the 
expression, instead of supporting it, lets it fall from 
heaven to earth, precipitating it ‘rom the bosom of the. 
divinity into the mire of this world. This species of, 
sublime—the most impetuous o! all—is admirably 
adapted to an immense and awfal being, allied at once 
to the greatest ‘and most trivial objects, | 
(To be eontinued.) 

an Faux Hosprtar, 
Cuny.-—The of patients relieved during: 
the week ending Aug. 29, was-——-medical, 971; su a 
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later than 4 0’clock p.m. 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
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all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS... 


Received—“ Is Louis Napo'eon, &c., the Personal Anti-Christ. 
&e.:”" W. Macintosh. “A Friend of Israel” has not authenti- 
cated his letter ; it consequently cannot be ‘noticed. Mr. 

- Samuel.—The object of the “Sussex Literary Club” is clear to 
us, but not so that of the institution advocated by him. Every- 
one of the advantages to be offered by the proposed institution, 
with one exception, is obtainable from already existing ones 
and the one not obtainable—viz., the meeting of young 
people of the opposite sexes—is very questionable in its nature, 
and not likely to meet with the approbation of the public, 

Snoscriptions to the ‘‘Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer’:— 
Mr. L. Harris, Dublin, up to Aug. 17, 1863, 16s. Mr, S. Morais, 
Kingston, Jamaica, up to March 14, 1864, 16s. Mr. B. Stern- 
berg, up to Aug. 7, 1863, 10s, eae 

Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday|Sep. 4 | Eiul 20 Sabbath commences at 6.0. 

Sat. 5 » 21 |Sabbath closes at 7.30. 

| Portion, Deut. xxvi. 1 to xxix. 9¢ 
Haph, Isaiah vii. 


announcements are pub- 
e office on Thursday, not 


The Icwish Chranicle, 


Bebrem Observer, 


LONDON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1863. 


PALESTINE. 


Palestine is evidently in our days re-possessing herself 
of the prestige which attended it in bygone ages. The 
halo which surrounds her name has clearly regained the 
lustre of old. It is true, we no longer see enthusiastic 
masses rolling from the West to the Kast, saturating the 
hallowed dust with their blood; but we see princes and 
princesses reverentially bending their steps towards regions 
intertwined with their most sacred associations. The 
_ visit of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia to the Holy 
Land was sucsessively followed by those of the Duke 
of Brabant and the Prince of Wales, and now we are told 
that two reigning Empresses are preparing to go hither in 
pilgrimage. But while Palestine is tho land of romance | 
and abstract veneration to the imagination and religious 
feeling of the West, it possesses in addition a tangible and 
matter-of-fact interest for us Jews, | aa 

Palestine has now for some centuries again been the 
seat of several large communities of co-religionists, who as 
@ role principally depend for support on their foreign 
brethren in faith, and in modern time have chiefly attracted 
attention by their repeated cries of distress. We will not 
examine in how far their claims are well or ill-founded, 
We have to deal with stern facts, and a fact it is that the 


_ European Jews—at least in the western and central | 


 @ountries—every year grow less disposed to respond to 
these appeals. Be the cause a decrease in their feelings 
of piety and reverence ; be it a weakening of those hopes 
- once clinging with such tenacity to the land of glory ; or 
_ lastly, be it the repugnance which the sight of pauper 
- @olonies awakens in minds convinced that communities 
gesting upon such a rotten basis cannot but become 
corrupt, the fact remains the same — the reluctance 
with which civilised Europe responds to these appeals 
grows from year to year. With this fact before the eyes 
of the friends of the Palestinian communities, they could not 
but look forward with considerable anxiety to the future, 
especially as these communities themselves seemed to be 
go utterly helpless and prostrate. It could not be denied 
that Palestine, upon the whole, was increasing in pros. 
perity ; but it was equally true that, unfortunately, some- 
how or other, the Jews did not participate therein. On 
the contrary, the prosperity of Jerusalem, by amazingly 
raising the rents and the price of provisions, hid greatly 
increased the distress of the Jews. In vain were attempts 
made to introduce among them some branches of industry, 
and to establish various institutions calculated to mitigate 
the prevailing misery, by stimulating and bringing out the 


and Societies—Five Shillings for the first | 


and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black | 


| 80 far concerned as it afforded an opportunity to leading 


l@tent: energies. All these means were swallowed up in 
no time, even as the rain by the thirsty sands of the 
neigbouring desert, and’ incessantly the cry resounded, 
More, more. But what formed the saddest symptom in 
this gloom was the apparent renunciation of all hope of 


dejection which seemed to ha.e taken possession of their 
minds and prostrated their ener <y. 


plorable mental state. We are for this too well acquainted 


Had any of our most active and elastic European commu. 
nities been exposed for an equal length of time to the 
deadening and debasing influences coming from without 
which have been at work in Palestine, its condition would 
probably resemble that exhibited by the congregations in 
the Holy Land. But this, however much it might account 
for the sad condition, and however lively the compassion 


| which it might excite, could yet not diminish aught from 


its melancholy consequences. This apathy seemed to 
betoken a despondency so profcund and so deeply-rooted 
as to be beyond the reach of every curative process. The 
greater, therefore, the gloom with which we looked for- 
ward to the future of these communities, the less expected 
as was by us a change for the better, the more were we 
gratified by the indications suddenly coming upon us of 
the awakening of feelings pointing toa more wholesome 
mental state. Werefer to two letters from Jerusalem 
lately published in our columns. The first was from no 
less a personage than the Chief Rabbi of. the holy city. 
Although incidentally, yet it distinctly approved of a 


M.| scheme, broached on the continent, for establishing an 


agricultural colony for Jews in Palestine. The second 
letter, which appeare1 in our last, emanates from Rebbi 
Sneersohn, who had just returned from a very successful 
mission to Australia, whither he had been sent to collect 
funds towards the erection of houses of refuge for Jews on 
Mount Zion. Rabbi Sneersohn, evidently with the ap- 
probation of his chief, energetically protests against the 
opinions of those who charge the Jewish inhabitants of 
Jerusalem with aversion to manual labour, and especially 
with unwillingness to gain their bread by the sweat of 
their brow in tilling the ground which their ancestors 
once cultivated with so much success. According to 
the rabbi, the most ardent wish of his co-religionists 
is to be placed in a position to show how anxious 
they are to ‘support themselves, and how little they 
would fear the attacks of those who hitherto were sup. 
posed to render all landed property insecure. The 
rabbi here evidently adverts to the agricultural scheme 
alluded to, and which is chiefly opposed on the ground 
that the Bedouins would destroy or carry away the crops 
of the Jewish owner. This objection—at least, some years 
ago—was unfortunately but too well founded, and has 
frustrated many a benevolent design of philanthropists. 
This obstacle can clearly only be overcome by a strong 
Government, powerful enough to grant efficient protection 
to life, limb, and property.. Whether the present Govern- 
ment is strong enough for this purpose, of course we 
cannot say; of this the rabbi and the other Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine, agreeing with him, must be the 
best judges. | | | 

Nor are we sufficiently acquainted with the agricultural 
scheme to which he refers, All we know is that it ori- 
ginated in a city of Prussia—Frankfort-on-the-Oder— 
and that funds are being collected by an association formed 
for the purpose, and which took the high- sounding title of 
VIN MAQN, or “Society for the Co- 


lonisation of Palestine.” But how and by what means it 


intends to carry its ideas into operation is utterly unknown 


to us, although we do not hesitate to.express our conviction 
that if such a plan is at all feasible it can only be carried 


With this scheme, however, we are, at present, only in 
men in the Holy City to show that they are alive to the 


others, and ready to fall in with any scheme that should 
free them from the sad dependence on charity. This is a 
most hopeful sign of the times, and a state of feeling 
which deserves every encouragement. The first and a 
very important step towards independence is the earnest 
wish for it, 

Let the Chief Rabbi and other leading men in the Holy 
Land take the matter into their own hands. Let them 
mature some plan of their own for opening for their 
distressed co-religionists new sources of gaining a liveli- 
hood, lay it before Europe, and boldly appeal for support. 
They will thereby show that they are anxious to free 
themselves from the leading strings of their patrons, and 
determined, as it becomes independent men, to act for 
themselves. They will thus acquire the respect of all 
those who know how to value sentiments of this kind. 
They will thus enlist the sympathy of all the right-minded. 
Let them evince in such an undertaking the same energy 
which they are exhibiting in collecting funds for the 
erection of houses of refuge. While the approbation of 
the civilised world would applaud and cheer them in such 
an effort, the substantial help of the benevolent would 


j surely not fail them. An undertaking that should eman- 


self-help in these poverty-st-icken men, and the utter ' 


Far be it from us to reproach them for this most de- | 


with the melancholy causes which have given rise to it. | 


necessity of substituting self-help for the cry for help to} 


cipate the mass of the Palestinian Jewish community from 
its abject and most’ deplorable dependence on the perj. 
odical distribution of alms, would be the greatest blessing 
that could be conferred on it. No effort is go efficient ang 
so likely to be seconded by others as that made by 
ourselves. ‘‘ Help thyself, and God will help thee,” isq 
maxim most applicable to our brethren in the Holy Land, 


BOARD OE DEPUTIES.—HALF-YEARLY 
REPORT, 

The Board of Deputies met on Wednesday evening 
last at the vestry-rooms of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, J. M. Montefiore, 
Esq., President, pro tem. in the chair. 

Resignation and Deaths of Deputies.—The minutes 
of the preceding meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, 

The Secretary announced the resignation of Mr, 
Samuel Isaac, representative of the Liverpool congre- 


| gation (New), and the deaths of Mr. N. Defries and 


Mr. J. Solomon, respectively representing the 
Wolverhampton and the Western Synagogues, 
(London), and the election of Mr. H. L. Keeling as the 
deputy ot the latter synagogue. The Wolverhampton 
synagogue, it is further reported, was in arrears, and 
the Secretary was instructed to make another appli- 
cation to the congregation. . | 

The Persecution at Sana.—The Secretary next read 
translations of letters received from Aden and Alex- 
andria, describing the awful sufferings of the Jews of 
Sana, “Arabia, and imploring help. The President 
stated that within two days of the receipt of these 
letters by him, he applied to the Foreign Office. 
The Secretary then read the copy of the letter for- 
warded, together with copies of the letters giving an 
account of the terrible persecution of the Jews of © 
Sana, to Karl Russell, and the Earl’s reply to the effect 
that the papers had been sent to the India Office, 
with the instruction to communicate on the subject 
with the Governor of Aden. A conversation then 
arose as to the time when these letters had arrived in 
London, and to whom they had originally been ad- 
dressed, it being evident from the dates that they must 
have been some time in London before they were for- 
warded to the Board. . An opinion was further — 
expressed that although the right course had been 
pursued by the President in the matter, yet in accord- 
ance with the existing laws, the Board should have 
been previously convened by him. | 

The President having explained the circumstances 
under which he had deemed it expedient to act without 
loss of time, the Secretary was directed to give notice 
to the Alexandrian correspondent of the steps taken 
by the Board in the matter. 

The Servian Jews.—A letter from the Alliance to 
the Board was then read, in which the latter was 
invited to co-operate with the former in a representa- 
tion to be made to the English Government on behalf 
of the Servian Jews, deprived of all their rights by 
their Government and otherwise oppressed. This 
letter gave rise to an interesting discussion. Most of 
the deputies expressed a wish to co-operate with the 
Alliance. But as the Servian Jews had not applied 
to the Board themselves, and as the Board was thus 
without any original documents to be laid before the 
Foreign Office, it was ultimately deemed expedient 
not to act. 

The Ionian Jews.—The President having been 
asked whether any application from the Ionian Jews 
had been received, this gentleman answered in the 
negative. A conversation then arose on the expedi- 
ency of memorialising either the Foreign Office on the 
occasion of the formal surrender of the Ionian Islands, 
or the king of the Greeks, during his expected stay 
in England, on the state of the Ionian Jews. It was 
ultimately resolved to write to the heads of the con- 
gregation at Corfu, and to ascertain their views on the 
matter. 
The Half. Yearly Report.—The Secretary then read 
the draught of the half-ycarly report, which, having 
been amended, was adopted, and ordered to be printed 
as usual. A vote of thanks was then proposed to the - 


. “| President pro tem., and carried unanimously. The 
out from such great centres as Paris, London, or Vienna. | F y 


President, in acknowledging the compliment, gave 
expression to his wish at all times to act in harmony 


with the Board. The business of the evening haying 


been concluded, the meeting separated. 


JERUSALEM.—THE ConscripTION.—The conscription 
is now being enforced among the Mahometans of Jeru- 
salem. This they consider as a great hardship, as they, — 
as guardians of one of the holy cities, were formerly free 
from military services. Their remonstrances on this 
score were met by the authorities with the reply that 
saints were required in the army to serve it as a protec. 
tion. — Lebanon. 
HotsteIn.—THE New Laws THE JEWS. 
—The ‘ Holstein Gazette” has published the new law 
concerning the Jews. It fully emancipates them. It 


| obliges every Jew in the duchy to join some congregation; 


appoints a spiritual chief for all the Jews of the duchy ; 
but in every other respect subjects them to the existing 
general regulations; and, on the other hand, grants to 
them every right enjoyed by other natives; throws open 
to them every trade and every avocation, and declares 
them eligible for every public office, of whatever nature, 
‘so long as not connected with the administration of 
churches or elementary schools. It further grants them 
permission to establish schools of their own, without, 
however, depriving them of the right of sending their 
children to Christian schools. They are, further, authos 
rised to vote at the election of members of the Diet; but 

are, however, not eligible themselves for the legislature. — 


The remoyal of this their sole disability is reserved for 
the expected reform of the constitution—Zsraclit, = 
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SEP1EMBE’ 4, 1863} 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERV2R 


WOOLWICH GAZETTE” AND THE 
JEWS. 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. — 
Sirn,—The Editor of the “ Woolwich Gazette,” in 
his issue of the 17th of July last, has an article on the 
various sources of mischief with which his town is 
infested, and in it he has thought proper to attack the 

Jews in the offensive manner following :— i 
A third source of mischief is the . prevalence and increase of 
the lower order of Jews. The superstitious observance of 
ractices with regard to meat not killed by Jews, and to the 
Jewish sabbath, exclude young persons of this persuasion 
from being boundto useful employments, and mixing as 
gervants, apprentices, clerks, &c., with the mass of the people. 
Whilst allowing full freedom ‘of conscience, it is incumbent 
on the heads of society totake care they shall not become 
ublic nuisances, The system which prevails in the education 
and habits of this numerous class of people is hostile to 
everything tending to the interest of the state or of our town. 


- ‘The pickpockets who come down from London on the occasion 
of Woolwich reviews, fetes, &c., almost exclusively belong to 


this class, whilst the dealers in old metal, who travel to[Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham, &c., for the purchase of copper, 
polts, brass, lead, and wearing apparel—purloined from the 
Woolwich Dockyard, Arsenal, and military stores, and sold 
to tLe marine-store shops—almost invariably turn out tobe 
itinerant Jews. It isin he remembrance of persons now 
living in Wooiwich that itwas no uncommon thing to give 


£300 for for a situation in the Dockyard and Arsenal, where 


the salary did not exceed £30 or £40 a year. How the 


purchaser reimbursed himself ata profit may be inferred 


from the fact that all employées at the Government establish- 
ments, Woolwich and Deptford, are now liable to be searched 
at. any moment, and several hundrecs are so searched every 
day whilst coming out of the respective gates The pilfering 


from the Government establishments of Deptford, Woolwich, 


and Chatham, amounted atone time to a million a year, 
nearly the whole of which passed through the hands of the 
ews | 
, Now Sir, I am no Jew, as my name will testify ; 
but I protest in the most solemn manner against this 
uncalled-for onslaught on a class of tradesmen as 
repectable as himself. Can the Editor, who throws 
aspersions on the character of the Jews ina wholesale 
manner, shew a single case of the kind which he says 
are so frequently happening in his town? Suppose 
he could do so, it in no way warrants him in branding 
the whole community of Jews as robbers and thieves 
of the worst character. If millions of money have 
been abstracted from the Arsenal and. Dockyard in 
the shape of materials by the Christian labourers, the 
Editor has little cause to be so mournful over the 


shortcomings of the Jews. 


I am, sir, yours truly, 
WILLIAM STEVENS. 
22, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, Sept 2nd 1863. 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Sir,—“ J. H,’”’ of Liverpool, has not weakened my 
position, His bare citation of an incident, though of an 
appalling character, dves not adduce any strong reason 
why the Jews should only be passive lookers on, instead 
of taking an active part in the present struggle of Poland. 
If anything, his observations strongly demonstrate, using 
his own language, that being ‘‘ in the m‘dst of two fires, 
they must suffer the greatest damage from both ;” and, 
according to some, the only chance they have of dimi- 
nishing their sufferings is to throw themselves to either 
side, or to follow the example of a person who furnished 
information to “J. H.,” and who is now on his way to 
New York. I congratulate New York upon the addition 
of such a specimen of humanity to its population. 

Happily for Poland, and to the honour of the Polish 
Jews, the number of like individuals of nomadic habits is 
too small to reflect any disgrace upon them. Better sen- 
timents and higher aspirations than simply personal safety 
dwell in the breast of 2 large’majority. The Jewish 
intelligence so beautifully reflected in the conduct of the 
great Rabbi Meisel and Rabbi Jastrow has sanctioned the 
righteous struggle of Poland by words and deeds, and by 
their personal sufferings. | 

No one will deny that great emergencies require 
exceptional measures, and the prompt execution of 
those measures, Every obstacle thrown in their way 
must be swept away with a firm resolution in order to 
open a wide or free scope to the progress of success in an 
arduous strife. Surely when a call is made upon all 
citizens to make large sacrifices on behalf of their national 
cause, Jew and Christian are equally bound to bear 
the hardship, however great it may be. If the whole 

den was exclusively thrown upon the Jewish commu- 
tity, such an act would have been an act of glaring 
injustice, and a loud denunciation of the Poles would have 
then affixed a stigma of guilt to their character. But if a 

‘¢w or a Christian receive equal attention, and are equally 
Punished whenever any of them offers an opposition to 
“le requirements of the occasion, in that case severity 
itself should be acquitted of being influenced by any malice. 

hough I admit readily that some irregularities may here 
or there take place on so vast a theatre of feverish excite. 
Ment, still such facts as were brought to our notice by 

- H.” demand closer investigation to satisfy the judg- 
ent of unbiased minds. As to “ M. H. H.,” he affords 
Me a wider range for an intellectual stroll full of attrac- 

both to the imagination and to coutemplative habits 
© Says that ‘the revolution in Poland isa political, and 
Hot a religious question.” Surely if liberty is a source of 
happiness to animal life, and in her milder form, under the 
mame of freedom, becomes a blessing to society, as a 
regulation of all its duties and relations, it is of by far 
higher Importance to, the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

quently, civil and religious liberty should be an ab- 

condition of the wishes and aspirations of every 
| we and well regulated mind. A struggle, when 
fen religious jealousies, is always dark and 
Wlege of individual conscience. A struggle for the rights 
f man unites the interests both of Geil and clialons 
liberty, and by that very reason its issue becomes an object 


rebels against their common oppressor. 


the so-called Jewish-German. 


few years accorded them several rights. 


spirit, and cruelly assaults the dearest pri- 


of solicitude to the friends of justice and humanity. On 


that very ground Poland is now a centre of attraction of 
universal sympathy, and she also calls upon her citizens of 
all religious denominations to co.operate together. To a 
great extent, that unity of co-operation exists, and forms 
‘her strength and feeds her energy. The Polish Jews are 
not unconscious as to the part they ought to take on the 
occasion. Still their conduct should be an object of some 
anxiety to their co-religionists, particularly in creat 
Britain, who, under the beneficial influence of freedom, 
had time to educate their minds and hearts in every 
noble sentiment. From this péint of view Sir Francis H. 
Goldsmid, true to the dictates of his loftier feelings and 
thoughts, did not hesitate—and, I may add, will never 
hesitate—to point out the path of duties to his Polish 
co-religionists. As a friend of civil and religious liberty, 
he could not but strongly wish that the acquisition of such 


| a high privilege should be obtained by the Polish Jews as 


arght, and notas a gift. Equal rights demand equal 
sacrifices and equal merits. : | 
But “M. H. H.” is of a different cast in his ways of 


thinking. Though the hold of the Muscovite hand is 


tight enough, he still prefers that the Polish Jews should 
suffer it at any price, from fear it may become tighter, if 
they had moral courage and manliness to side with the 
I leave your 
readers to be our judges.—Yours respectfully, 

3, Sydney-street, Brompton. NY ZaBa. 


POLISH SKETCHES, 

A German traveller has published in the ‘ Cologne 
Gazette” a series of sketches of Poland as it now is, the 
following of which we copy : 

The Polish Jew cannot deny his Oriental descent. 
He is distinguished by a peculiar garb, a sallow 
complexion, prominent cheekbones, a long beard which 
is never clipped, and a long coat reaching to his 
ankles. Lsaw Jews who neither by day or night 
laid aside this attire, especially when on a journey. 
The travelling Jew at sunset goes to lodge over night to 
the hut of some other Jew, as he is always received there 
like a brother, and is at liberty to stay as long as he 
pleases. Beds do not exist, but a bundle of straw. or a 
hard bench suffice for a couch; he takes off his long coat, 
rolls it up, and puts it under his head ; an old threadkare, 
sand-coloured cloak, generally made of Russian native 
wool, is his covering, and in winter occasionally sheep- 
skins. Hospitality is strictly practised even towards non- 
Jews, and this laudable practice reconciles one to some 


traveller is exposed in the villages. | 

It is remarkable that the language in the daily intercourse 
of the Jews in Poland and Russia is a corrupt German, 
This ‘certainly is an inter. 
esting theme for philologists. Among themselves they 
talk German ; this, I was told, is also the case heyond the 
Ural, so that the language, although corrupt and mixed with 
Sclavonian and Hebrew words, is yet intelligible to a 


not only indispensably necessary for travellers in. this 
uncultivated region, but also for the Polish and Russian 
noblemen, who could not get on without them. The Jew 
manages all business, procures money, is everyWhere and 


| nowhere, is interpreter, inkeeper, farmer, agent for the 


crown, purveyor to the army, broker of grain and wood, 
middleman to the squire for the sale of the produce of his 
fields and forests —in short, he is the artery of the country. 
For this reason the prohibition to the Jews to supply pro- 
visions to the Russian army, under penalty of death, by 
the Secret National Government, is one of the most inju: 
rious measures to the Russians. The army is azcustomed 
to be served by Jews; but already many a son of Jacob 
has expiated with his life this most luring and profitable 


serve the Russians, although upon the whole they are well 
disposed to the Emperor, because he has within the last 
The law which 
restricted their habitation in the cities to certain quarters 
is repealed; they can now become officers in the army, 
and fill public offices, and censequently possess more 
rights than among us. I made the acquaintance of a 
Russian officer who was a Jew, and also of a Jewish band- 
master of an infantry regiment. More than half of his 
band were Jews; they had served in it ten years, and 
when entering it did not know a single note, nor had they 
ever before handled an instrument. ‘They, nevertheless, 


wusic is rude but martial, with much beating of drums, 
but strictly keeping time. They call this the “little 
music ;” when brigaded the “great music ”’ band performs, 
which consists of sixty persons. The itinerant musical 
bands too, which play at festivities and weddings, gene- 
rally consist of Jews. 

The Jew, therefore, is the representative of music 
among the people, and to some extent also of the dramatic 
art, for in one or two days in the year he becomes the 
jocular, gay subject of Prince Carneval. He has in 
Poland his Carneval, just the same as the citizen of Co- 
logne, Venice, or Rome—viz., on the festival of Purim in 
February. I spent the eve of Purim this year in the 
house ofa wealthy Jewish family. The table was adorned 
with a snow-white cloth, and covered with cakes, mostly 
psepared with honey ; elegant crystal dishes were ranged 
around, filied with a kind of figures in divers shapes, and 
exquisite Russian corn brandy served to put us soon 
in a mirthful humour. Suddenly a blast of trumpets 
resounded from the hall, the folding-doors flew open, and 
a wedding party in old Asiatic Jewish costume en- 
tered. The wedding-giver was in the costume of the 
patriarch Jacob—a brown long robe, his snow-white beard 
reaching to his very feet ; he was blind and stooping, and 
leaned upon a crook. He was conducted by a somewhat 
youthfully-looking woman, who was dressed in an antique 
gown with large flowers, spread over an immense crinoline, 
so that the patriarch by her side quite vanished, Then 


followed eleven sons, one of whom conducted his bride, 


extent to the dirt and deprivations of all kinds to which a: 


German after a stay of a few weeks. ‘They are, however, 


| Tamuz last, in order to go to London. 


speculation, and for this reason they are sorely afraid to 


played very correcily on their imperfect instruments. The | 


backed ; another had an immense stomach; a third was 
a giant, wearing a peaked cap, patched with pieces of 
tinsel in the form of the sun, moon, and stars, as worn 
by Egyptian astrologers. The bridgroom personated a 
happy shepherd of ancient times, and wore a long coat 
lined with sheep-skins, the woolly part outside: the bride 
likewise wore an antique dress, made of coarse linen, 
without crinoline. The blind father was to give them 
his blessing. But before doing so he wished to see all. 
his sons, dr rather feel them: however, his favourite, 
Joseph, was missing. Now followed the play, representing 
the sale of Joseph to the Midianites, which the eldest 
(Reuben) recited in a kind of solo song, the finale being 
repeated by the chorus, under the accompaniment of 


| The sons were fantastically masked-—-ope was huneh- 


drums and trumpets, which made a terrible din. Towards - 


the close the whole bearded company flew about in a wild 
dance, amidst such a aoise that one might have believed 
le was attending the carneval at Cologne. This Purim 
fell on the Sth of Marvh according to our reckoning, or 
the 21st of February according to the Russians, and 
therefore coincided with our carneval. This din continued 
the whole night both in the houses and the streets. There 
was in all this a kind-hearted simplicity, as in that night 
even the houses of the wealthiest Jews were open to the 
masks ; people went in and ate and drank, made a terrible 
noise, every one contriving some amusement ef his owa. 

Many of the Polish and Russian Jews are wealthy. 
The men do not show their riches in public, but the 
women do. In the interior of their -houses there is but 
little luxury. The furniture is mostly cld and covered 
with dust. However, the finest saloons are adorned with 
large though old looking-glasses, in which so many flies have 
admired their figures, that a human fare that should by 
chance look into them believes itself to be covered with 
spots. The lady of the house is seen rustling by in 
heavy silks, adorned with diamond ear-rings, worth 1000 
dollars, a necklace of genuine pearls worth 2000 dollars, 
and with other costly trinkets, but she does not notice the 
dirt on the furniture. From four to five maid-servants 
are always seen bustling about, but with all this little is 
done; and yet there is as much noise and as much rum- 
maging abont as in the servants’ room in a large hotel. 
The liveliness of the Asiatic blood betrays itself; even the 
trading and bargaining, the running to and fro of the bro- 
kers, of poor and rich traffickers in such a large Jewish 
firm, bears this character. Nevertheles, in spite of this 
din, disagreeable to some people, the Tew in Poland ranks 
with the nobleman in intelligence ; even the meanest among 
them speaks several languages—Hebrew, German, Polish, 
and Russian, are familiar to most of them. ILalso made 
the acquaintance of several rich Jewesses who spoke 
French well. ‘Their writing, however, is mostly Hebrew 
—i.e., they write German with Hebrew characters. It is 
rarely that the elder Jews write in Polish“or German 
characters, but the younger ones have herein, too, made 
great progress, 


BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE.—OPENING FOR SERVICE.— 
The Bayswater Synagogue is now an accomplished fact. 
We are gratified to learn thatit will be opened for worship 
on Sunday morning next, and that service will henceforth 
be performed init daily, morning and evening. 

JERUSALEM. DeparRTUuRE oF Mr. Fiyn.—The 
‘‘ Lebanon’ announces that the late consul of Jerusalem, 
Mr. James Finn, quitted the Holy City on the 27th of 
Mr. Finn dis- 
charged the consular office at Jerusalem for 17 years. As 
far as we can learn, his removal was little regretted, and 
was, to some extent, a relief to him, in consequence of 
various domestic anxieties, 

AnarerrA.—A Mepau.—Tie Minister of Public In- 
struction has conferred a silver medal on M. Falk, di- 
rector of the Israelitish school of Oran, as a mark of 
the approbation of the Government.—U. J. 

An Controversy Revivep.—There has recently 


late M. Loewinsohn, which is a reply tothe Caraites, who 
in our own days revived the controversy carried on cen- 
turies ago with the Rabbimites. It appears from this 
volume that it was M. Pirkowitz, whose name has lately 


been frequently mentioned on account of the fine collection 
of manuscripts sold by him to the Russian government, 


who revived this controversy in Bessarabia. The city of 
Odessa, which contains a considerable population of these 
sactaries, and which is very near the Crimea, their princi- 


pal seat, was thereby agitated. It is known. that all 
sects, in general, wish to represent themselves as ancient, — 


in order to appear venerable. The Caraites have evinced 
the same desire, and have for this purpose forged a long 
chain of authorities reaching back to the highest antiquity. 


It was supposed that this struggle was closed for ever, but — 


M. Pirkowitz in reviving it maintained, among other 
things, that the founder of Christianity was a Caraite, and 


‘that Jesus had fallen a victim to the hatred which the 


Pharisees bore to his sect. ‘* Our brethren, the Chris- 
tians,” says Pirkowitz somewhere, “ have not shed the 
blood of the Caraites, and have not driven them from their 
countries because they were known to be innocent of the 
blood shed by the Scribes and Pharisees who killed him, 
because he reproached them for their evil actions and would 
not receive the oral law.” It is superfluous to repeat all the 
powerful arguments, mostly drawn from the Gospels them. 


selves, by which Loewinsohn proved that Jesus had been — 


brought up in the school of the Pharisees, and that he 
was neither a Caraite nor a Sadducee. But for us there 
is something more than a mere doctrine in these assertions 
of the Caraite scholar. We see therein the desire to per- 
petuate a distinction which the Russian Government has 


often made between the Rabbinites and the Caraites, and — 


been published a small volume ** Taar Hassopher,” by the 


which is altogether in favour of the latter. It is an evil 


tendency which cannot be sufficiently blamed. It is 


forging out of an imaginary account a dangerous weapon — 
sation oppressed brethren ; it is making use of this fiction 


as a means to attract to themselves the favours which they | 
would see with pleasure withheld from others. —U.J, _ 
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plications in which theologians have entangied‘it, 


ORNAMENTS IN THE ROYAL IRISH | fied things, it is not confirmed generally by European , 


ACADEMY. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

S1r,—In your journal of August 21 there is a question 
asked which may be more specifically stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: Are the (gold) ornaments and bronze horns 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, in Dublin, 
Jewish antiquities ? | | 

I am much gratified to find the subject noticed in your 
valuable paper, as it may be thus brought before the 
notice of men capable of answering more or less—i.e., 
answering the question so far as it relates to one or other 
of the things referred to ; for the most casual observer will 
see at a glance that there are some gold ornaments in this 
Museum which are not Jewish, as they have certain marks 
and tokens on them which prove them to have been 
Christian ; and in some cases these have been identified as 
having belonged to the Alexandrian or Greek, and not to 
the Latin ritual. | 

There are other gold things in the Museum which have 
been claimed as of African original, because they are more 
or less like things now obtained in different parts of 
Africa, in places where Hebrew ideas are not, and are not 


known to have ever influenced the specialities of the types | 


or ideal forms developed in the shapes of these antiquities. 

But there are other gold things in this Museum which 
different visitor$ to it® have from time to time claimed to be 
specimens of ancient Hebrew art, and perfectly consistent 
with all the signs, tokens, and forms which the terms used 
by the prophet Isaiah and others in the Old Testament 
~ would lead us to expect to find in types of ancient Hebrew 
art. These, no doubt, are the objects your correspondent’s 
' attention is particularly directed to. 

In Dr. Wilde’s catalogue of the gold articles in the 
Museum, there are representations and minute descriptions 
of many specimens of art of this kind ; but as your cor- 
respondent has not given exact references to specific ob- 
jects, I am unable to consider the case he proposes in 
relation to the catalogue as I am to the Museum itself. 
But if he will refer to the “‘ Ulster Journal of Archmo- 
logy,” vol. 8, p. 36, &c., for a paper ‘* On the gold anti- 
quities found in Ireland,” he will there see, at least, an 
argument in favour of a theory which leads to the inference 
that certain gold articles in this Museum are Hebrew 
antiquities. 

The case is special in relation to certain things claimed 
by individual visitors to the Museum as being either 
Hebrew things now in use by Hebrews in Africa, Asia, 
and in different parts of Europe, and not from any ima- 
gined likeness which these things have to the notices of 
things made of gold which we read of in the Bible. The 
case I put did not allow me the use of Biblical quotations, 
because no authority I had access to had already identified 
or defined the exact shapes, forms, or ornamentation of 
the things mentioned by Isaiah, &c. | | 

No doubt we bad a considerable number of circular 
Ornaments, apparently intended as a sort of frontlet, 
which very much resembled the moon in her horns; we 
had grand tiaras or diadems; we had bracelets, armlets, 
anklets with tinkling rings; we had lots of wreathen 
and twisted or wire work; we also had a common type 
and peculiar character of form extending over all these 
things; and that typical form was a cleft ring, itself 
possibly a type or emblem of that bow which the 
Creator adopted as the emblem of His covenant with 
Noah. Had I any evidence that such was to ancient 
Judaism what the different forms of the cross, with and 
Without a circle combined, were to early and late Chris- 
tianity, I might have made my case more specific, and 
held that all the things belonging to this type were really 
‘Hebrew. But I could not, as I had no proof or evidence 
_ to help my case out on the general principle. An emblem 
of this kind is found represented like a stamp in the ani- 
mals pictured in some of the Assyrian monuments. It 
appears to be the original of the lucky horse-shoe. Have 


the Christians got this idea from the Jews ? If so, it] 


would help my case. 
- Again, I had no gold Hebrew antiquities of a period 
antecedent or contemporaneous with the fall of the temple 
to which I could refer ; nor had I at hand any analysis 
of Roman gold coins or medals which might have been 
- made at the time from the treasure plundered by the 
Romans, and which might have been compared with the 
analysis of things in this Museum which I considered as 
being of the Hebrew type. | | | | 
The paper I refer to was written in Jan., 1860. Since 
then great excavations have been made in different loca- 
lities in and without the walls of the city destroyed by the 
Romans, Yet somehow no gold antiquities have, so far 
as I know, been found buried or hid. If such turn up 
_. they will be “stubborn facts,” for or against my case, 
which was altogether hypothetical, and it must remain so 
till some real ancient Hebrew gold things are found ;+ 
unless, indeed, the traditions and usages of some of the 
African Jews, whose ancestors claim to have been expelled 
from Spain in the 4th century by the Goths, be accepted 
as specific evidence, which I think not altogether justifi- 
able, because, though it is in favour of my case, so far as 
it goes, and it covers a considerable number of the speci- 


* I may specially notice Mr. Paulli (?), of Amsterdam, who 
was Rey. Dr. Pusey’s assistant at Oxford for some years, and 
who, from his general knowledge of modern and ancient Jew- 
ish customs, was likely to be able to give an opinion on this 
matter. He at once recognised certain things and claimed 
them to be Hebrew. — 

+ Here or elsewhere. Indeed, I was informed by a visitor 
to this Museum, who said he saw it in London, of a sort of 
gold breastplate, with an inscription on it, which he thought 
might be in Hebrew. It had been found, with many other gold 
things, in Ireland, and from the real and problematic bearing 
of the fact in our case, I without delay sent a letter to the 
«“ Atheneum” ‘newspaper, in the hope of saying this thing 


from the me!ting-pot, by calling the attention of the London |. 


dealers to this affair as probably Jewish. I never heard any. 
thing about it since, but I hope it was saved. It is very stupid 
to-melt these antiques down, a+ at least 50 per cent. more than 


their value as bullion can be got for them from this or the’ 


Briti-h Museum. 


Jews, who claim to be as pure Sephardim as the Africans 
referred to. 

Your correspondent will find in the same volume of the 
work referred to, at p. 88, another paper of mine on this 
sabject. Its title is a “ Historical argument on the Origin 
of the Irish Gold Antiquities.” In this I endeavour to 
prove, from contemporary Latin and Jewish authority, so 
far as Josephus goes, that there is evidence in favour of 
my inference that these gold things are Jewish, for there 
is a satisfactory proof that nearly all the gold of the then 
known world was stored in Jerusalem, as Hebrew pro- 
perty, and that the Romans knew it from the time of 
Pompey’s visitation of the temple, and trom other facts, 
and that their attack on the Hebrew nation and city was 
for plunder,® but that many thousands of the Hebrew 


‘people escaped by sea, carrying with them gold in such | 


shapes as it was formed into previous to its deposition in 
the temple; that these refugees came to Ireland, the only 
place beyond yet convenient to the Roman world, which 
then extended over all the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and of Europe outside the straits as far north as France, 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland. | 

According to this theory, Ireland, up to the time when 
peace was proclaimed, and the Hebrews invited back by 
the Roman governors in Britain, France, Spain, &c., was, 
I infer, a sort of asylum for the refugees, not only from 
Jerusalem—who, I infer, came loaded with this gold we 
find buried in the ground in Ireland—but also for Spanish, 
Gaulish, and British Jews, who may have been compara- 
tively poor, not having any store of gold by them,+ and 

‘anxious to return to their homes, more especially in Spain, 
from whence the African Jews referred to as now existing 
in western Africa claim to have emigrated a few hundred 
years later. | | 

I find I have exceeded all justifiable bounds in this 
communication. I would have noticed some specific 
opinions expressed by learned Hebraists as to certain gold 
things in this Museum being Jewish antiquities, had space 
permitted; but I would rather see these individuals in 
print, stating their own ideas as to the particular things 
.they claim iudividualiy as being ancient Hebrew orna- 
ments, &c. | 

It is time for some of these gentlemen to speak out, if 
they are able to do so, and rebut the scandal'on the He 
brew nation published by Mr. Fergusson in the preface (1 
think) to his ‘‘ Palaces of Nineveh Restored,” in which he 
declares that not a scrap of any really ancient Hebrew 
antiquity exists, as such, in any Museum, the Old Tes‘a- 
ment being the only evidence in existence of an early 
Jewish nationality. ‘This statement, as a matter of course, 
excludes the extant casual Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman notices of the Jews, and some 
recent discoveries in Asia.—Your obedient servant, 

E. CLeBporn, 
. Curator of Museum, Royal Irish Academy, 
26th August, 1863. 
[A map of the Roman world at this period should be 
consulted to see how convenient Ireland was as a place of 
refuge for the Jews expelled from Syria, and indeed every 
other part of the world west of Jerusalem. The traditions 
of the Jews in Abyssinia extend to the same time when 
their escape was made by the Red Sea. If we found 
amongst them or in their localities gold things like those 
in the Academy’s Museuth, they would help our case out. 
There are people here who have lately visited them, and 
who might be able to help us out with facts. | 

“P.S.—I find I have overlooked the. subject of the 
bronze horns. I would prefer directing attention exclu- 
sively to the gold things at present. The bronze horns, 
&c., argument stands altogether on different grounds to 
those here presented in favour of the gold things, and the 
chances are against their being genuine Hebrew things, 
but, with some other things in the Museum, extremely’ 
early, possibly Ebionite, or Jewish-Christian things. _ 


* A recent German writer has, I understand, made this 
charge good against the Romans. In my essay it came out 
incidentally as a strong probability. 
+ All the gold had been sent to Jerusalem by the Jews out 
of »ll parts of the Roman world, if Cicero is to be believed, 
before the fall cf the temple. If so, the Spanish, British, and 
French Jews had no store of it. — : 


THE PENTATEUCH.* | 
Bither Plato philonizes or Philo platonizes,” 
a remark made of old. We in the same way said, after 
having perused the book under notice, Either Bishop 
Colenso has copied ‘‘ The Pentateuch and its Relation 
to the Jewish and Christian Dispensations,” or Professor 
: Norton ‘‘The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined ;” for these works so much resemble 
‘each other in spirit, tone, and even single objections to. 
the historical character of the Books of Moses, that it is 
difficult to account for this extraordinary likeness in any 
other way save by their relation to each other as parent 
and offspring. These works only differ from each other 
in the greater elaboration of certain objections raised 
by tke Bishop, the greater prominence given to them, 
and the numerous details to which he descends. On 
| the other hand, the professor is more concise ir his 
historical remarks, dwells for his evidence more upon 
the supposed moral imperfections of the Pentateuch, 
and is more anxious to disengage Christianity from the 
contaminating companionship with Moses and the pro- 
phets. This last feature of the publication we will pass 
by altogether. We will only say, would to God that 
the Christian mass could be brought to believe that 
there is no essential connection between the Hebrew 
and Greek scriptures, and that Christianity does not 
need the help of Judaism for its support. Judaism 
would then: stand clear of all. those artificial com- 


4 


-* The Pentateuch: and its Relation to the Jewish aid 
Christian Dispensations. By Andrews Norton, late Professor 
of Sacred History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by John 

James Tayler, B.A, London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
Roberts, and Green, Paternoster-row. 


conversionists could no longer ensnare unwary Jews jn 
the meshes of this net. Nor is it our intention co dis. 
cuss any of those objections which we believe have 
been satisfactorily disposed of in the articles which 
‘Some time ago sppeared in these columns in reply to 
| Bishop Colenso, and which were since reprinted in a 
separate volume, under the title ‘* Bishop Colenso’s 
Objections to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined.” But. 
we will say a few words on the morality of the Penta. 
teuch, which the professor never loses an opportunity ' 
of disparaging, and never fails to perceive in its assumed | 
inferiority a decisive proof that their precepts could 
rot have emanated from Moses, the servant of the All. 
Merciful. | 

When we contemplate the character of Moses, we 
find that it presents itself in a threefold capacity. First 
and principally in that of a legislator, engaged in the 
most difficult task of forming an independent, high. 
minded nation, with a grand mission unique in its kind, 
out of stubborn, deeply-sunk slaves, giving laws many 
of which were not at all practicable at the time, and 
intended to come into operation at an indefinite future 
period, under contingencies foreseen and provided for, 
Secondly, in that of a dictator, who in anexceptional, pro. 
bably unequalled position, beset by extraordinary difficol- 
ties requiring instant removal, and with objects sublime 
b-yond all conception, was but too often compelled by the 
imperious necessities of the moment to adopt measures 
which could only be inspired and sanctioned hy the prine 
cip'e, Salus populi lex suprema—by the law of moral, 
if not physica! self-preservation. Thirdly, in that ofa 
moralist, laying down general principles and precepts for 
the guidance of his people. It is evident that the 
enactments promulgated in his legislatorial capacity 
were only intended for the nation he was forming, and _ 
only suited to this. It is equally clear that the orders 
issued in his dictatorial capacity were never intended to 
serve as precedents. Emergencies of the moment gave 
rise to them, and as soon as these had passed away, as 
soon as their momentary object was attained, their 
authority expired with them. These ‘orders were 
simply placed on record as historical facts. It was only 
‘the moral precepts which were suited for all mankind. 
But as the object of the writer of the Pentateuch—or, 
if Professor Norton prefers, of the writers—was not the 
composition of a philos»phical system based upon cer- 
tain definitions and following certain logical definitions, 
but simply to give an account of Israel, as the recipient 
of a particular revelation, for which it had to be espe- 
cially fitted, and as the thread which ties together the 
thmee groups is the historical one—it follows that they 
are generally intermingled, frequently involved in each 
other, and sometimes even fused into a mass appearing 
to the superficial observer to be altovether homogeneous, 
It is, therefore, the business of the enlightened theolo- 
sian to disengage these various elements from each 
other, to separate them, and to arrange them in proper 
order, according to their nature. To perform this task . 
efficiently, it is necessary that the theologian should 
possess a profound knowledge of the language in which 
the Pentateuch is written—a thorough knowledge of 
the Institations of the nations by which Israel was 
surrounded and with which it came into contact, in 
addition to the special purpose the lawgiver had in view. 
when he constitated the people delivered by him a 
nation. | 

Unfortunately, theologians writing on the Books of 
Moses did not always possess these qualifications, and 
in such cases most extraordinary opinions have been 
formed of them. We refer to the afore-quoted 
reply to Bishop Colerso, whete the question of slavery 
and the massacre of the Midianites have been discussed. 
Let us now consider another question not touched upon 
by the bishop, but expatiated upon with great come 
placency by the ‘professor, and brought forward as 3 
proof of the low. morality of the Pentateuch. It is the 
command not to suffer any magician fo live in their 
midst, by whatever special name the enchanter might be 
known. ‘Can anyone of the present day,” says our 


author, “ persuade kimself that he is to refer to the 


Deity laws such as the following: ‘ A man or a woman 
who has a familiar spirit or is a diviner, shall surely be 
put to death ;’ ‘ Thon shalt not suffer a witch to live;’ 
laws which have been the main support of one of tke 
most debasing and cruel superstitions by which the 
Christian world has been degraded.” Our author bere 
is guided by the renderings which our translators have 
substituted for the ;Hebrew, and naturally attaches to 
them the ideas which they convey to us. At the term— 
twitch” he naturally pictures to himself 
some wretched creature who either deluded herself into 
the harmless belief that she can prepare potent philters; — 
tarn the milk of cows into blood, or ride on 4 
broomstick through the air to her rendezvous OD the 
Biocksberg, and who, in her impure imaginatioa, re 
ceives the embraces of the father of lies, A possessor 
of a familiar spirit is to him a person supposed to have 
at his command some imp, a hobgoblin, a mysterious 
drudge of the Caliban kind. But what did the _ancient 
Hebrew understand by a magician (W520): or any 
other of the numerous names by which are designated 
in the Bible individuals considered as masters of the 
black art? The Bible, of course, does not define thelr 
avocations. But from the casual references to them We 
see clearly enough what their pretensions were. 

were believed to be abie, by means only known % 
themselves, at pleasure to change the laws of natures 
either by flattering or coercing some higher being a 
beings into their will. They were further believed 
be able, independently of the Divine pleasure, to bring 
happiness or misfortune on individuals or nation’; by 
rousirg the anger or conciliating the good-will of some 
-gelestial being or beings. They were believed by saci 
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arted to appear to them and to answer their questions. 
For every practical purpose it remained the same whe- 
ther these persons deluded themselves ito this belief, 
and were sincere in it, or were irepostors, who deceived 
others for reasons of their own. Now, what was at the 
pottom of this belief? The supposition that there was 
a god or that there were gods who either had not power 
enough to repel the force brought to bear against them 
‘by those who wished to coerce them, or that they pos- 
sessed certain weaknesses or foibles which the magicians 
had found out, and whereby they cajoled them into 
their will. But what had Moses laid down as the 
fundamental principle of the new state which he was 
forming, and which nobody could transgress without being 
guilty of rebellion, of high treason to Him to whom 
alone the Israelites owed allegiance ? This principle 
«was the unity of an Omnipotent and All-metcifal Ged, 
endowed in every respect with the highest perfection. 
‘This was the basis upon which the new state was 
founded ; it was its very corner-stone. It was for the 
promulgation and perpetuation of this great truth that 
this new state was established. The preservation of 
this truth throughout all generations was the special 
mission of this state. To deny this truth by word or 
deed was rank rebellion against this God, who was 
solemnly proclaimed as the Sovereign of this state. 
The denial of this truth was tantamount to denying 
this special mission, and was therefore high treason 
against God, as the King of this state. 
Now, what was the relation of the so-called magi- 
‘cians to the Hebrew state ? Those who practised magic 
or any other similar art openly defied the law of the 
state, since they showed by their practice that they 
believed that if God was One, he was neither All-pow- 
erful nor All-wise—in a word, was a finite God, on a 
level with the gods in which the surrounding idolatrous 
nations believed. But not only did they believe this 
themselves, or in case they were impostors pretended to 
believe this, but made even o.hers believe’ the same— 
i.e., seduced them from their allegiance due to God as 
Israel’s special King. This was a crime which could 
not have remained unpunished without in time subvert- 
ing the very foundation on which the state was based, 
and without ultimately destroying the very special 
mission for which the state had been established. And 
what was the punishment to be? Fines or stripes? 
They would not have answered the purpose. Impri- 
sonment? This punishment was unknown to Hebrew 
courts, which could only detain accused persons in 
custody until their sentence should be pronounced. 
Expulsion from the country? This would have been 
useless in so small a territory as Palestine, as those 
perverted by them could easily have reached them 
whenever they wished to consult them, and as they 
could from the place of their exile, in some 
frontier town, have easily continued the work of 
seduction. Nothing remained but to execute on 
the traitor the punishment denounced against 
high treason—death—which he might have easily 
avoided, by either disavowing all magical practices, or, 
if this was against his conviction, voluntarily with- 
drawing from the country where he knew the exercise 
of these secret arts was condemned by the law. From 
this it is evident that the severity with which the magi- 
cian was punished in Israel was a necessary constituent 
of that special legislation prescribed by the special 
object which the lawgiver had in view. It had to beas 
strictly forbidden as idolatry itself, of which it was a 
direct emanation and a tacit acknowledgment. 
Christianity, however, was in this respect quite 
differently situated. It is true, Christianity, like Juda-. 
ism, acknowledges an only God, all-wise, all-powerful, 
and beneficent. But by the side of this infinite God it 
has placed a being, if not omnipotent, certainly very 
powerful; and if not omniscient, certainly possessing 
profound knowledge. This being is as malevolent as 
God is beneficent. It was in the name and by the help 
of the Evil One, that Christians believed magic pro- 
duced those supernatural effects, in the reality of which 
it believed, and which it so strictly forbade. Chris- 
tianity, therefore, did not and could not punish magi- 
cians for detracting from God’s perfection ; for neither 
the judge that pronounced the sentence imputed to the 


_LIFE’S BATTLE-FIELD. 
Each has his one path in life,] 
A circle small within his ken— 
And a small circle, too, perchance — 
We cannot all be famous men! 
And duties are not truly done 
_ By panting vainly after fame, 
Or fretting for the want of chance 
To quickly make a brilliant name, 
A brilliant name! Too oft is this 
The phantom that leads many on, - 
Until, too late, they wake. and find 
The time for real endeavour gone. 
Better to fill a lowly place, 
| And labour there with soul and heart, 
Than dream ambitiously of wealth 
Till time and youthful strength depart. 
Do I speak sadly? Truth it is} 
That in the lowest place of life ¥ 
A man can act a hero’s part, . 
Amid the daily toil and strife! 
Aye, am‘d hourly din and care, . 
Even though within the humblest home, 
Can shine a virtue great and grand ees 
As ever gilded ancient Rome !J_ 


Lifo’s heroism does not need 
A spacious or a lofty stage ; 
Life’s greatest deeds are not all writ 
Upon the flaming golden page. 
Believe me, glorious work is done, 
As the world’s wheels still onward go, 
Which ten-tongued ramour never yet 
Hath blazoned, nor will ever know. 


Self-conquest, self-devotion—these 

Are the high gifts which give to all _ 
Who own them that well-tempered mind | 

Prepared alike to win or fall— 
Prepared, with fitting men to meet 

The happy good or bitter ill ; 
Unshaken whether fate the cup 

With nectar oe with gall may fill! . 


Each of these words, in loftier trath, 
Is a sure talisman in life 
To guard and strengthen heart and brain, 
In time of hourly din and strife ; 
All stations they alike befit— 3 
The peasant’s cot or monarch’s throne— 
To every man a priceless gift 
, They bring, in self-respect alone! 


conceptions of holiness, duty, and God,” he should bave 
c nsidered whether these laws were intended for all | 
menkind, or only far a special people and a special 
purpose, and whether this special purpuse did not call | 
for these laws. It is an acknowledged fact, that both 
physiologically and mentally the Jews exhibit charac- 
teristics possessed by no other nation. Ethnologists | 
have admitted that the Jewish race is the only one that: 
can thrive in almost every latitude—from the sun-burnt | 
field's. of India to the frozen plains of Siberia. Statis- 
ticians have observed that Jewish settlements amidst a 
Gentile population, exposed to the same climatical 

influenées, are yet governed by materially differing 
laws. The mortality among the Jews is less, their 
marriages are more fruitfol, and their rate of increase 

much larger than that prevailing around them. It is 
further a fact, that amidst an extraordinary versatility, 
a general mental restlessness, and the eager pursuit of 
worldly gain, they yet in the attachment to their reli- 

gion, and the readiness to make sacrifices and suffer for 
it, evince a tenacity of parpose and a degree of spiritu- 

ality not manifested by any other nation placed in an 

analogous position. This combination of qualities was 

absolutely necessary to make the Jews what they are. 

Without it they wonld have either become extinct or ab- 

sorbed by other nations long ago. Now this combination 

of qualities must be due to certain peculiar influences 

only at work among the Jewish people. Is it too bold 
a hypothesis to maintain that the Mosaic dietary laws 

are the principal, if not the exclusive cause of these 

phenomena, and that it was precisely for producing this 

effect that the Divine lawgiver enacted them? Mr. 
Norton may perhaps wish us to point out the connec- 

tion between these forbidden kinds of food and the 

peculiarities to which we refer, We answer—when 

Mr. Norton shall have explained why, for instance, the 

metal iron, when introduced into the digastive organs, 

should act as a tonic upon the system, while gold affects 

it as a poison ; why certain plants, when taken as food, 

should injure one species of animals, while it proves quite. 
wholesome to another; why certain kinds of food 

should agree with one, whilst highly disagreeing with 

another individual—when he shall have solved these 

and numberless similar problems in nature, he will 

have a right to propound to us the question asked, 

For us it suffices that we notice in the Jewish race 

certain peculiar physiological and mental characteristics 

accompanicd with the observance of peculiar dietary 

laws, and therefore arrive at the conclusien that the two 

are to each other in the relation of effect and cause, just. 
as the state of intoxication following a copious draught 

of spirits justifies the conclusion that the former was 

produced by the latter, although it would be hard to 

point out the intrinsic connection between them. 

But Mr. Norton, by taking our present European 
standard as a guage for tke customs and _ practices 
of ancient nations, is equally unjust to the rabbis. 
“ The Pharisees,” he says, ‘in the time of our Saviour 
attached a most superstitious importance to the washing 
of the hands before meals,” and he does not perceive 
that among a people to which knives and forks are un- 
known, and which carries the food to the mouth with 
the fingers, the washing of ‘the hands before meals is 
absolutely recessary to prevent accidents. A man 
might have handled poison, and with the particles still 
clinging to his fiogers might, unless he washed his hands 
before the meal, have poisoned himself, and perhaps 
others too, partaking of the portion of the food touched 
by him. It was not from superstitious, but from sani- 
tary motives that so much importaace was attached by 
the rabbis to the washing of hands before meals. In- 
deed, this practice is still strictly observed to this day 
by those eastern nations who eat with their fingers, and 
who certainly pay no deference to the pharasaical law. 
A modern traveller, who ina late number of the “ Vic- 
toria Magazine” gives an account of a visit paid by 
him to Egypt in 1855 and 1856, describes a dinner at 
the Viceroy’s, to which he and many ore eminent Euro. 

eans were invited. They had neither knives nor forks, | | pe age | 
‘and it was often difficult to tear off a morsel without Plymouth, Ang:. 30, 1863. 
a previous incision.” They had all to make use of their | | ia _ 
fingers. But before they sat down to the meal, our} THe Hesrew Lirerature anp REvcHim.—About 
traveller informs us, a8 a matter of course, they had to the beginning of the sixteenth century, a baptised Jew, 


THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE AT WORMS: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Dear Sir,— Seeing an account in the “ Jewish 
Chronicle” of a visit paid to the old synagogue at 
Worms by the Grand Duke of Baden, &c., &., I ean 
confirm the impression the venerable edifice makes on 
many of its visitors; and I hope the English and 
Foreign press will exercise their powerful influence in 
preventing the vandalism the old structure is threatened 
with, by renovating and building another synagogue on 
its site; they have prepared a plan—as they deem it—. 
for its alteration. The present Chief Rabbi at Worms 
is opposed to it, but he isaveryold man. How intense 
are the feelings with which one views the time-honoured 
remains of Rashi’s Shuhl, with its ever-burning lamp, the 
many legends attached to the building—the holy martyrs 
once worshipping there, embedded and resting in the 
neighbouring Jewish cemetery. Write and impress on 
our German friends with what enthusiasm and venera- 
tion England worships its great poet—and writers— 
the house that Shakespeare resided in has been bought 
by public subscription, many pilgrimages are made to 
it, and all mementos are carefully preserved. 

[ have forwarded you a bovk entitled MNOS) 
DPX containing sixty epitaphs of the Jewish ceme- 
tery at Worms—by Dr. L. Lewinson—commencing 
from the year 905. A translation of the principal part, 
or the whole, for your readers will be interesting. 
Among the worthies is the name of Rothschild—an 
ancestor of the present celebrated family. 

I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 
| L. Hyman. 


wash their hands. 


condemned any intenticn of derogating from the Divine 


‘Majesty, nor did the convict himself, by his nefarious 
practices, intend to make any insinuation derogatory to 


Was it from superstition that the 
party at the Viceroy’s table washed theic hands béfore 
the meal? Evidently the same cause, under equal 


of the name of Pfefferkorn, an intimate friend of Hoch. 
straten the inquisitor, solicited, in conjuction with the 
Dominicans, and obtained from the emperor Maximilian 


an order by virtue whereof the Jews were tu carry all — 
their Hebrew books (the Bible excepted) to the town- 
halls of their respective places of residence, where they 
were to be committed tothe flames. The reason alleged — 
was that they were filled with blasphemy against Christ. 
Reuchlin, the most learned of his age, and one of the 
greatest promoters of the Reformation, was requested 
by the emperor to give his opinion on those works. The __ 
learned doctor surrendered those books to their fate 
which were professedly against Christianity, but endea- 
'voured to save the rest. ‘“ The best means of convert- 

ing the Israelites,” he added, “would be to establish | 
in every university two teachers of the Hebrew language, 
who should teach the theologians to fread the Bible in 
Hebrew, and thus to refute the doctors of that people.” 
The result of this advice was that the Jews bad their 
books restored to them, In consequence Of this deci- 
sion Reuchlin was attacked by the inquisitor, the con- 
vert, and the fanatical Dominicans. He was accused of 
heresy, and of leaning to Judaism. A tribunal at 
Mainz, assembled by Hochstraten, condemned his writ- 
ings to the flames. At last he appealed to Leo X. H >, 
This pope submitted the affair to the Bishop of Speier, i E 
who declared Reuchlin innocent, and condemned ‘the 
monks to pay the cost. After this victory over ‘the 
Dominicans, Luther wrote in these terms to Reuclilin : 
‘The Lord hath acted in thee so that the light of the 
Seriptures should begin to shine in this Germany, ryan 
for so many ages, alas! it was notonly smothered but 
wholly extinguished.”—Hebrew ‘Cheistion Magenine, 


the usual Divine attributes. When Christianity, there- 
- fore, inflicted such terrible punishment on magicians, it 
did so on grounds quite distinct from those on which | 
‘witchcraft was forbidden by Moses. The law of Moses, 
therefore, is as little chargeable with the atrocities com- 
mitted by Christianity on the person reputed to be a 
witch as it is with the cruelties committed by the inqui- 
‘sition on heretics. It is clear that the responsibility for 
these atrocities rests with those who in the first instance 
set up arival by the side of God, vested him with 
extraordinary power and knowledge, while at the same 
time ascribing to him an irresistible longing to counter- 
act in every way possible the beneficent designs cf his 
rival; and in the second place represent man, so frail, 
so depraved, and so short-sighted a being, as to be but 
too liable to fall into the snares of this mighty and 
malevolent demon. Surely no one has as yet discovered 
in the law of Moses the doctrine of an. Ormuzd and an 
_Abriman, | 
Let us consider another instance of Mr. Norton’s 
most condemnable rashness in judging of the institutions 
of Moses, and thenee drawing inferences derogatory to 
‘the Divine code as now before us. Mr. Norton cannot 
believe that God ever enjoined the dietary laws, upon 
- which the lawgiver laid so much stress. He considers 
- - these laws.quite unworthy of the Being the fountain- 
‘head-of all'wisdom. Before the professor so categori- 

_ @aliy declares, “To teach men in ‘the most solemn 
- Manner that .to:refrain from particular kinds of food is 
@ssential to holiness, must tend only to pervert their 


circumstances, produced the same effect at Cairo as at 
Jerusalem. 

‘We have selected a few of the opinions of our author 
as specimens of the rash judgment which an unqualified 
critic, especially when he is a sentimentalist, can form 
on a legislation whose object he cannot grasp, and into 
whose.spirit he is unable to penetrate. But the volume 
abounds with these erroneous views from the first to 
the last page. It is a pity that the late professor of 
Harward University ever published such crude opinions, 
and it is still more a pity that a principal of an English 
college should bave drawn them forth from their well- 
merited obscurity. 


FRANKFORT-ON PROGRESS.— 
In.a Bill lately brought into the legislature for the amend- 
ment of the constitution, there occurs the following pas-» 
sage :—‘‘ All still existing restrictions in the enjoyment of 
the rights of citizenship of the professors of the Israelitish 
religion, whether in the city or outside, are abolished.’— 

A Mormon “ Mrractz.”—The “Spectator” says that at 
Cardiff a husband urged his wife, who was not a Mormon, to 
go toa meeting, and promised her that she should see there. 
“the angels of the Lord.” She went, and during the service 
the lights were turned out, andshe saw figures in white moving 
about. Close by her feet she discerned small figures moving 
slowly, and rustling as they moved. She was probably 
‘expected to faint here, but-she-seised one of the figures at 
her feet instead, and put itin her pocket. When she gat 
home she fonnd that it consisted ofafew frogs in a white, 
paper.beg. The elders declared.that these were miracles, anji 
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 Pants.—A Kyicut or THE or 


—The Sultan having accepted from M. Jules Cohen, of 
Paris, the dedication of a musical piece, has nominated the 
composer a Knight of the above order, congratulating him 


at the same time on his production.—U. J. 


Samson.— The feats performed by Samson are 


doubted by some. Yet nearly every nation, ancient or 
modern, has at one time or other produced its Samson, 
The English too have in comparatively modern times had 
their Samson. This was William Joy, of whom it is re- 
ported: ‘* William Joy was a native of Kent, and born 
May 1675, at St. Lawrence, a small village one mile from 
Ra , in the Isle of Thanet, When very young, 
he distinguished himself among his javenile companions 
and playmates, by his amazing superiority in strength, 
over any antagonist that dared to come in competition 
with his power, whether in play or earnest. When 
about twenty-four years of age, he first began to exhibit 
in public his astonishing feats, in a display of personal 
prowess inferior to none but the Hebrew champion 
recorded in holy writ. Among many other of this man’s 
extraordinary performances may be recorded:—1. A 
strong horse, urged by the whip to escape his powerful 
rein, is restrained and kept from escape so‘ely by the 
check of his pull, aided by a strong rope, and this with- 
out any stay or support whatever. 2. Seated upon a 
stool, with his legs horizontally elevated, solely by 
muscular power, he jumps clearly from his seat. 3. To 
prove the agility and flexibility of his joints, he places 
a glass of wine on the sole of his foot, and, in an erect 
posture, without the least bending of his head or body, 
raises the glass to his mouth, and drinks the contents, 
turning his foot with both ‘hands, to accommodate his 
draugh'. 4. Aided bya strong leather girdle, or belt, 
and supporting himse!f by pressing his arms ona railing, 
he lifis from the ground a stone of the enormous weight 
of 2,240lbs. 5. A rope fastened to a wall, which had 
borne 2,500 ibs. weight without giving way, is broken 
asunder by his amazing strength. The celebrity of 
this man attracted the curiosity of King William the 
III., before whom he exhibited at Kensington Palace ; 
likewise before George, Prince of Denmark, and his 
royal consort, the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, 
and their son William, Duke of Gloucester, called the 
Hope of England. He. also went through a regular 
course of performances at the Duke’s Theatre. in Dorset- 
Gardens, Salisbury-square, which was attended by the 
first nobilitv and gentry in the Kingdom.— Gleaner. 


THe TriumeHaL Sone at THE Rep Sea.—A ree 
cent writer has forcibly directed attention to the manner 
‘jn which the people of Israel rejoiced in the triumphal 

hymn on the overthrow of the Egyptians (Exodas), as 

not only illustrating the orderly state of the multitude, 
but evincing their intellectual and moral culture; and 
we may avail ourselves of some of his remarks. It is 
to be noted that they had escaped from evils as weighty 
in aggravated affliction, as humiliating and debasing in 
their effects, as had ever passed upon any people. Yet 
how did these men manifest their joy, after having 
suddenly obtained a great accession of wealth, seen 
their tyrart foes destroyed, and felt themselves restored 
to perfect freedom? Much as is implied in the state- 
ment, it may be safely answered that they did it in a 
‘manner worthy of the great occasion. Moses composed a 
thanksgiving ode, which the tens of thousands of Israel, 
both men and women, united in singing, as they ex- 
ulted in their new born freedom on the shores of the 
Red Sea. In this noble piece of poetry, fuil of sublime 
thoughte, breathing deeply pious and grateful feeling, 
and replete with enlarged views of the consequences 
that might be expected to result from the deliverance, 
we bave an expression of the mind of the Hebrew 
public on this great occasion. As the ode was adapted 
for alternate recitation, not only did the men of Israel 
shout forth their joy in sacred strains, but the women 
also, led by Miriam, and accompanying their voices 
with the sound of the timbrel and the motions of the 
dance, swelled the chorus of thanksgiving, and re- 
echoed to the skies the bold refrain—“ Sing unto the 
Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his 
rider hath he cast into the sea.”” Where, in all history, 


do we fird a great national deliverance so appropriately | 


-acknowledged? Let this public action be tested by her 
highest standard in regard to elevated religious devo. 
tion, striking intellectual dignity, eloquent and culti- 
vated, and then let those who speak of these Hebrews 
as a horde of semi-savages te] us what great public act, 
in the best ages of Greece and Rome, will-bear compa- 
 yison with this grateful conduct of the redeemed Isra. 
‘Tae Untversrrr or Urrecut.—In the University of 
- Utrecht, there were already in the seventeenth century Jews 


_ who studied medicine, as appears from the following published | 


dissertations :— 1. Sam da Miranda de Sylva, Lusitanus, 
Dissertatio,“ de epilepsia,’’ Traj.ad Rh. 1690. Dedic. nobiliss, 


et doctiss. viro D. Francisco Rodriguez Mogadouro meo fautori. 


Ad calc. a Latin poem to the author, signed D-B.D.S. 2.— 
Solomon de Meza, Hebraeus Lusitanus, Diss. “de apoplexia,” 
Traj. ad. Rh. 1690. Dedic. clariss. viro Isaaco Aboaph et 


- Jacobo Sasporta, studiorum meorum in literis Hebraicis pro- 


fessoribus et domino patri meo Isaaco de Meza, Amst., 
Mercatori nec non doctoribus Abrahamo Frois et Benjamini 
Daserra, studiorum meorum in !atinis literis promotoribus. 3, 
—Benjamin Hartogh, Amstel., Di-sertatio “de ictero flavo.’ 
Traj. ad Rh. 1691. Dedic. Hartogh Abrahamus, parenti dilec- 
 tissimo, Samueli Jacobo mercatori, fratri, Simoni de Pool, 
gvunculo, ad Regis Poloniae mnegotia observanda Hagae 
degenti, Levi Solomons Cohen, hebraeorum literarum peritis- 
-gimo, sacrarum inter Judacos Amstolodami dispensatori, Ben- 
jamin Daserra medicinae apud Amstelodamenses doctori 


4.—Isaac de Rocamora med. doct 


| ptori venerando, 
| Dissertatio “de diabete.” Traj. ad Rh. 1693, Dedic. Solo- 


de Rocamora med. doct. parenti Amst. practico, Abra- 
Jpamo de Medina med. doct. preceptori apud Amst. practico 
gffinibus David Gaon, Isaac d’Acosta Athias mercat. Amst, 


‘viris dignies. Moseb de Rocamora, Solomoni Toiro, Jacobo de 
Lima, patruo, et avunculis Josepho de Pinto in studiis contu- 
bernali spei- juveni. [It will be seen from the above 


magnae 
that the PolishConr’' at the Hague, at that time, was a Jew 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT’ 
| MALINES. 3 | 

We never doubted that there were Roman Catholics 
as sincerely attached to their religion as liberal in their 
principles. It was only a matter of surprise to us that 
these men should have held their peace in presence of 
such deeds as the kidnapping of the boy Mortara at 
Rome or the imprisonment of converts to Protestantism 
in Spain. The liberals seemed to have been afraid of 
the Ultramontanes. At last the most distinguished 
Roman Catholic of the age has spoken out. Count 
Montalembert in a most remarkable speech, amidst the 
applause of nearly 4000 Roman Catholics, has with 
more than his usual eloquence advocated “a free church 
in a free state.” In the course of his speech he de- 
livered the following sentiments : 

“ Without mental reservation and without hesitation I 
declare myself, in the interest of Catholicism itself, en 
upholder of liberty of conscience. I frankly accept all its 
consequences, all those which public morality does not re- 
probate and which equity commands. This leads me to a 
delicate but essential question. I will attack it directly, 
because in all discussions of this nature I have always recog- 
nized the necessity of anticipating an uneasiness which is 
too natural and often very sincere in the adversaries of the 
liberty of Catholics. Can one at the present day demand 
liberty for truth—that isto say, for one’sself (since every 
one, if he be sincere, believes himself a follower of the truth), 
and refuse it to error—that is to say, to those who do not think 
as we do? I distinctly reply ‘ No.’ Here, I well know, ‘ incedo 
per ignes,’ and I hasten once more to declare thaé I have no 
pretension beyond that of expressing an individual opinion; 
I bow before all the texts, all the canons that be cited to me, 
and not one of them will I contest or discuss. But I cannot to- 
day repress the conviction which reigns in my conscience and in 
my heart. I cannot refrain from expressing it after having 
read during the last 12 year's the attempts to rchabilitate men 
and things which nobody in my youth, nobody among the 
Catholics, dreamt of defending. 1 declare, then, that I feel 
an invincible horror for all tortures and violence inflicted upon 
humanity under the pretext of serving or défending religion. 
The faggots lighted by a Catholic hand inspire me with as 
much horror as the scaffolds on which the Protestants immo- 
lated so many martyrs (Sensation and Applause): The gag 
forced into the mouth of whomsoever lifts up his voice with a 
pure heart to preach his faith—the gag I feel between my own 
lips, and I shudder with pain (Sensation). When I evoke in 
imagination the glorious martyrs of the liberty of Catholic 
consciences; when I think of Thomas Morus and the other 
victims of the founder of the Anglican Church; of all those 
pious Jesuits who, with a heroism so modest and undaunted, 
bathed cruel England with their blood; of the Franciscans of 
Goreum:. of the innumerable priests who ascended the steps 
of the guillotine or rotted in the pontoons of Rochefort; of La 
Vendée butchered, of Ireland starved, or Poland agonizing, I 
will not endure that the blessed privilege, the holy joy, of ad- 
miring and invoking such martyrs should ever be troubled or 
tarnished by the necessity of approving or excusing other 
cruelties and other crimes, buried though these may be in the 
ensanguined obscurity of the past, The Spanich inquisitor 
saying to the heretic, ‘ The truth or death,’ is as odious to me 
as the French terrorist saying to my grandfather ‘ Liberty, 
fraternity, or death.” The human conscience has the right to 
insist that those hideous alternatives shall never again be 
presented to it.” 

These words will re-echo throughout the whole 
civilised world, and will extort a hearing even at Rome 
itself. If mankind is ever to be converted to Roman 
Catholicism it will be through ‘‘a free church in a free 
state,’? such as preached by Montalembert, and no 


through the papal non possumus. | 7 

MPORTANT to Congregations and others.—ON SALE 
| SECOND-HAND and NEW FM 45D; also Mantles, &c, 
Previous to purchasing Festival Prayers, or DWN 
(Pentateuchs), persons are recommended to compare VALLEN- 
TINE’S EDITION with any others now extant. 

WILL BE READY SHORTLY. | 
VALLENTINE’S UNIFORM POCKET EDITION OF 
| THE DN, DAILY PRAYERS, | 

WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 

BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 


| Price to Subscribers Five ‘Shillings. 
With a Compendium of the (0°3"T) laws, &c., translated from | 
the DYNA N54, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi, The prayers will follow 
in regular order, and the necessity of turning from place to place 
will be avoided. 

The above will be uniform in size, type, and paper, with the 
Pentaterczh and Festival Prayers. | 
NOW READY,—PRICE. 30s.—VALLENTINES POCKET 
EDITION OF THE 7) FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 
WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REY, 
D. A. DE SOLA. 

Also “ Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,” with NWS, £1 6s 

P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Book. 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on Sale all kinds of Jewish Publications too numerous 
to mention, and every requisite for School, Synagogue, and pri- 
vate use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk | 
Talysim of first-rate quality, won esi made fur P. Vallentine. 

Just Published, for the use of schools and private families.—The 

Rodelheim Hebrew Daily Prayer Book, with English Instruction. 
Price 1s 3d. Strongly bound. 
P. V. has published a Catalogue containing 16 pages of Jewish 
books, &c, which he has constantly on sale: to be had on application. 
Notice to schools.—Just published, the 2nd Edition of Pyke’s 
Scripture Catechism, with alterations and additions. Kdited by 
Dr. D. Asher. Printed on superior paper, and first-rate style. 

On Sale, Books in elaborate and serviceable binding, suitable for 
presents for any occasion. | | 

Vallentine’s Hebrew and English CALENDAR and DIARY 
for Two Years, is READY. Price 6d, Agents can be supplied. 


OW READY, price SIX PENCE (published by per 
wee) Second and Enlarged Edition of the CATECHISM 

F RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
CHILDREN OF THE HEBREW FAITH. A liberal allow. 
ance will be made to purchasers of 109 EL SOLO. 
MON, Hebrew and General Bookseller, $7, Duke-street, Aldgate. 

Also SOLOMON’S VEST-POCKET ANGLO-HEBREW 
ALMANACK, - 

Attention is particularly to the “WMS, NEW 
PORTABLE EDITION OF THE FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 
in Hebrew and English, being much less in size than any jet 
published; as also to his newly-published edition of the Sabbath 
and Daily Prayers, uniform with the Festival Prayers, the first 
volume containing the Friday evening and Sabbath Service ; 
the second volume containing the Prayers for the Week Days ; 
including these of the imtermediate days of the Festivals 

_ The 
lish, in Five volumes ; and the portable edition of the Sabbath 
and Jaily Prayers. The two works complete, 22s, 


DUCATION.—Young Gentlemen attending the Univer- 

. sity College, So oy gs and other public schools, can 
received as BOARD by a lady and S— residing in 
the neighbourhood of Euston-square. The most respectable 


the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. 


and 7139 
and HAPHTAROTH, in Hebrew and } 


GREAT REDUCTION IN ALL HEBREW BOOKS 
ABRAHAMS, PRINTER and PUBLISHER, 35, Sr 
» Mary Axe, having been established upwards of 40 ve ‘ 
is enabled, from his great experience, to sell his works 25 per torn 


lower than any other house in the trade. 


Woollen YIIN, NYY, and 
English and Hebrew printing of every description 
pprentice wanted. 


moderate terms.—An 


‘THE GERMAN axv PORTUGUESE JEWISH CALENDA® 

with registry for Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c., for every d 

for the Hebrew and English months, the 


mad 
HE only True and Correct HEBREW and ENGLIsyH 
ALMANACK is VALLENTINE’S for TWO YEARS 
HEBREW and ENGLISH CALENDAR and DIARY, for the 
years 5624 and 5625, a.m., corresponding to 1863, 1864, and 1865. 
and containing the exact time of Sabbath coming in. Time of 
night throughout the year in England, the Colonies, and America: 
Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing eighi years; remark. 
able occurrences and events: portions of Scripture read on Sabbaths. 
Holidays, Feasts, &c.; Chronological Table, 
Ecclesiastical Board, Board of Deputies, Synagogues and Officers 
in London, the provinces, &c.; day on which the first of the Month 
and Holidays can occur; the hour of commencing prayers ; Chari. 
table institutions; to which is added Three Concise Tables of the 
corresponding Dates of the Hebrew and English Months for the past 
Thirty years; also a companion to the Almanack, showing the 
origin of Sabbaths, Fasts, and Festivals, &c. 
Price 6d. 
Printed, published, and sold by I. Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and 
5, Stoney-lane, Aldgate; and may also be had of P. Vallentin 
Hebrew Bookseller, Printer, and Publisher, 34, Aifted-atreet 
Gower-street, Bedford-square ; and of all Booksellers. ‘ 
I.V. begs to state that he will have for sale, for the ensuin 

alms), and fine i, which. will be the finest ever j 
and will be sold at LOW PRICES, en ed ee 


equally low, 
executed on 


By I. Vallentine, 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, Bevis 

EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, und 

vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. ‘ ar or the Super- 


Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume L5s., English alone,6s, 6d 


Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s, 


| Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s, 
THF HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. <A, BENISCH 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages, eee" 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s, 6d.; school edition, 1s, 6d, 
THE QUESTIVN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and I[srael’s Mission, By Dr. A. Bentsc: 
THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S «& OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr, Newdegate in 


BENISCH. 1858, gal 4d. By Dr A. 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the 
Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimes ad 
several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English, Price 5s 
TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND Ww RITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Dr. Beniscu. Price 2s, 6d. 
IMRAY eee (22 “WIN, Words of the Heart.) 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapted from the F 
by Hester Rothschild. Second Editton, and 


Just published, price ds., free by post, 
ISHOP COLENSO’'S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua (contained in part I.) CRITICALY EXAMINE]D 

| (Reprinted from the “Jewish Chronicle.” ) 
By Dr. A. BENISCH. 
William Allan and Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-rows 
and at the Jewish Chronicle office, , 


To be had at the Jewish Chronicle office, price 7s. 6d, 

GUIDE FOR RATIONAL INQUIRIES INTO THE 
BIBLICAL WRITINGS; being an examination of the 
doctrinal difference between Judaism and Primitive Christianity 
based upon a critical exposition of the Book of Matthew. By reed 
ISIDOR KALISCH, Rabbi and Preacher of the Congregation 
Bene Yeshurun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 7 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS. 


CHANDELIERS, 

Candelabra, Lustres, Brackets,and Gas-Fittings ofevery d ipti 
Works—LONDON anpb BIRMINGHAM 

Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—1, 2, 3, 6, and lll, GRAVEL 

| LANE, and 147, 

On show for this season, several NEW REGISTERED 

PATTERNS of CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, in the Venetian 

and Grecian Design. 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Thea. 

Concert Halls, and other public buildings, can be had by spite 

at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditeh, N.E. 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHIN ) 
| TABLE GLass, 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, | 
EG to inform their Friends; Merchants, and the Trade, 
_ that they have on view the largest assortment of DINNER 
DESERT, TEA, ano TOILETTE Ware of the newest and 
most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both ¢éut 
and the and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lan ! 
Export and other orders promptly executed. 
- Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charge. 


PETROLENE, KERJSENE, & PARAFFIN LAMPS, 


To burn every description of Mineral Oil, 
Free from smell or smoke. 


J. DEFRIES anv SONS, 


of the great demand for their improved PATENT SPRING 
bURNER, they are induced to prepare an immense assortment 
in every variety, both as regards BURNERS and STANDS. 
Their NEW PATENT EARTHENWARE and Glass Pedestals 
and Reservoirs are Elegant Novelties, also their Registered Figure 
Iron Stands. A visit to their extensive Show Rooms is solicited. 
An extensive assortment of Ps apanned Paraffin Lamps of newest 
esigns, 
The New Registered Zephyr Night Lamp, complete with 
~. Chimney, 8s. 6d. per doz. nett, in three colours. 3 
Patent shadowless Railway and Ship Lamps also on view. 
Globes, Chimneys, Cottons, manufactured expressly for the 
Improved Lamps. 


| description of Lamps for the Indian markets, 
Books and Designs of Petrolene Lamps, with Price list and 
Discount, forwarded post 2 upon receipt of Thirteen Postage 


| tamps. 
Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal Depét and Show Rooms—1l47, Houndsditch, London. 
BRANCH SHOW ROOMS. 
LiverPoot _Brancau—Jackson Chambers, South Castle-street. 
Panis Baancn—?, Ter cour des Petites Ecuries, 
Branca—31l, Summer-row. 


ae, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E,C., inthe 
4, 863. Rev. S, M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, 


| references can be given, Address A.B., Post-office, 


York, Agent for the United States of America, - 


POEM, Silken 


Jewish 


\ [ANUFACTURERS of CRYSTAL. BRONZED, and_ 


“(WEG to inform Merchants and the Trade, that on account _ 


A large assortment and Newest Patterns of Moderator and every 


London: Printed and Published by Moss VaLenring, for the Pro- 
of Allhallows, in the City of London. Friday, Septem | 
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